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Stationgers’ Hatt. - 


“Dip you send any of Jimmy's old toys to the 
children’s hospital ?” 

“No; when Jimmy finishes with them you wouldn't 
know they had ever been toys.” 


Jousnr: “ Why do they say that the pen is mightier 
than the sword P” 
‘His Father : “ Because you can’t sign cheques with a 


sword.” 
et fee 


Aunt Hannau: “Of course, you ought not to go if 
your husband does not want you to. You know you 
promised to obey him.” . 

Mrs. Darling: “When I promised to otey him I 
looked upon it as a’joke. You could not think seriously 
of Roth a man who had been telling 702 for nearly 

ur 


How Fame Comes. 


A MAN in the crowded city 
Who longed for a deathless name 
Strove late and start<d early, 
And as ke went and came 
And left the years Lehind, 
One thought was in hia mind— 
“Fame!” “Fame!” “Fame!” 
A man in a lonely cottage 
Found a task to do one day— 


—_———s ie 


“Yes, monsieur, these are the shoes worn by 
Louis XVI. when led to execution.” 

“ He must have limped painfully.” 

“On the contrary, monsieur, he walked boldly upright 


ir and with great dignity.” 
a year that he desired only to be yo oted slave. A mighty task that pleased him “Tle must have been o marvel of stoicism. Both 
——fo——__ And he toiled as one at play— these shocs are ‘ rights.’” 


No thought cf the bauble fame 
To tke happy toi‘er came, 


Still of the Same Opinion. 
—— As ke worked away. 


eo 


A WELL-KNOWN Society woman, who talks very A path was worn to the cottage, Why He Felt Cr ‘OSs. 
wittily and plays very well, once asked Profezsor And men in hundreds came, hp en Ee Get 
Biackenstein what made him so thoughtful. And they praised the humble toiler A ScorcH university professor, irritated to find that 
“ Madam,” he said, “I am wondering how it is you can And heralded his name his students had got into the habit of placing their hats 
make the piano talk: so divinely and yourself so The other sung, unknown, and canes on his desk instead of in the cloakroom, 
foolishly.” e And his last despairing moan announced that the next article of the kind placed there 
“ Ah, well,” retorted the lady. “ you see, the piano Was, “Fame!” “Fame!” would be destroyed. 
knows it has me to listen to it, whereas I know I have Some days later the professor was called for a 
only you to listen to me, which makes the difference.” ne 


moment from the classroom. A student slipped into 
his private room and emerged with the professor's hat, 
which he p'aced conspicuously on the desk, while his 
fellows grinned and trembled. 

The professor, on returning, saw the hat, thought 
some rashly obstinate student had been delivered into 
his hands, and, taking out his knife, he cut the offending 
article to pieces, while vainly attempting to conceal the 
smile of triumph that played about his countenance. 

He was in a very bad temper the next day. 


“T pray you,” said the profeszor, “play again. I 
like ea playing best.” 


et 


Tae Gotrer: “You must acknowledge that it re- 
qeires 2 great deal of skill to drive a a hundred 
7*The Farmer : “ Nothing like the skill required to drive 


a pig fifty feet.” 
eee fia 


Bernoina Ir Up-to-Date.—The County Council 
Parks Committee was ordering a statue. 
“I suppose,” said the sculptor, “that you want this 
warrior mounted ?” 
“Yes, yes, of course,” replied the Chairman. “He 
ought to be mounted, unguestionably, but just now 
you'd better confinc your work to the figure of the man, 
and we'll tell you later whether to put it on a horse or 

a bicycle.” 
ae § 


Silly Vows Well Kept.- 


Tue French artist, Gericauld, was determined to allcw 
no distraction to interfere with the painting of his t 
picture, “ The Wreck of the Medusa.” He had his head 
shaved and vowed that he wuuld never allow his huir to 

w until his work was done. This vow he religiously 
Font, in ged of strong tones to break it, and the 
ae of his heroism was most perfect painting of 

is life. 

A story is told of a young man in England, a great 
chees enthusiast, who was so annoyed ut bis taitare 0 
solve un apparently simple problem that he vowed he 
would neither sleep nor eat until the solution was found. 
He shut himself up in a disused room and was found 
four days later by his relatives terribly emaciated and 
out of mind. He spent a year in the lunatic asylum as 
the eoelt of his rash vow; and the prob!em remains 


The Triple Somersault. 


Dirricutt AcroratTic Feat THAT ONLY THREE 
Men Have AccomrLisHED. 

Tne most Ccifficu't acrobatic feat in the world is to 
throw a triple somersault. The double is compara- 
tively easy. But to describe three ccmplets circles in 
the air with tha need is a bigger feat than the moat 
oxpert acrobat of to-day cares to undertake. 

ly three men have as yet aocap listed it, although 
dozens have lost their lives in making the attempt. 
To perform a triple somersault, one would, of course, 
have to jump from a spring board high enough to be 
able to turn three times before alighting, and probably 
no gymnast has sufficient power to may any higher 
than is necessary to accomplish 2 double. Not that 
the three men mentioned could a:complish triple somer- 
suults at will, but they could do more than a double. 

The height is not the on'y trouble. If it were, leap- 
ing experts, by improved uppliances and practice, would 
overcome that difficulty. But after the body has turned 
twice the performer loses control of it, and the law of 
gers ition overcomes bedily dexterity. His lead bein 
heavier than his feet, he is apt to «light on it first and 
break his neck. 

One of tke three acrobats who have already accom- 
plished the great feat refused to try it egain, being 
assured that his alighting on his fcet was an accident, 
as he coud not control his body after turzing tke 
second time. 

Another undertook the feat fora wager of £50. In 
the first attempt he turned three times, but alighted on 
his hands. L£verybcdy was satistied with tho resuit, 
and the money was tendered him. He proudly refused it, 
saying that the feat had not teen pertety accomplished, 
and that ke would repeat it and alight upon his fect 
before he fcit justified in taking the £5). He did 
oe to repeat it, but fell on his head, dislocating 

nec! 


SEEN: secccammmememmemenmemed 


Two servant girls, who are out of employment, meet 
in the Park and exchange experiences. 

First Servant: “I had to leave because the lady of 
the house became jealous of the attention paid me by 
her husband.” 

Second Servant: “That wasn't the case where I was 
employed. I had to leave because the feller to whom I 
was engaged was jealous of the attentions I showed my 


employer.” 
‘* Wanted, a Queen!” 


A CHanceE ror ELDERLY SPInsTErs, 


“Do you know of a lady who'd care to become a 
Queen?” asked a Jersey guide of P.W., “because the 
King of the Ecrehos bas commissioned me to get him 
anotl:er wife; and us he is not particular about youth 
or wealth cr beauty, ambitious elderly spinsters ought to 
find this a ep'endid opening. 

“His Majesty was a St. Heliers man, but he settled 
about forty ycars age in the Ecrehos, a tiny group con- 
sisting of an islund two acres in extent and a few 
neighbouring rocks, about seven miles from the coast 
Mie Hist wile died si 

“His first wife died six or seven years , and since 
then he bas lived in solitary state in his Kineton, a goat, 
which is ‘ purveyor of milk to the Royal Household,’ 
being his only subject and companion. “The King lives 
in a tiny hut which he built with his own hanis, and 
catches his own fish, grows his own Neu ioral and 
makes his own bread from flour supplied to him by 
friendly fisher-folk. 

“ Some time lack the leading authorities in J 
paid the King of the Ecrehos a visit, but as they di 
not trest him with the consideration due to Royalty, he 
became abusive, and was shortiy afterwards summoned 
to St. Heliers, where he was kept in durance vile for 
a week. He has never forgotten or forgiven this un- 
Eon, little incident ; for he is immensly proud of 

is title, and has even written to Queen Victoria, 
addressing her as a fellow sovereign, on equal terms. 

“Although the future Onsen ot the Ecrehos can 
hardly expect her perso march to upset the Concert 
of Europe, she will at least have the satisfacticn of 
knowing that her husband is absolute monarch in his 
-own Gcminions; for Great Britain and Krance have 
soltber of iDom taken the trouble to hoist their fags on 


— ——- fo --_—_ — 
Browne: “ A king must lead a stormy life.” 
Towne: “ Ycs; it's very reigny.” 

— >to 
“On, Miss Brown, who was that homely young lady 
you were out with this afternoon? ” 
“That, sir? That was my sister.” 
“Oh—ah—I beg ten thcusand ons! I ought to 
have noticed the great resemblance! That is—that 
is—” 


Then he wished an earthquake would happen there 
and then. 


It was for a vory curious reason tbat an old lady, 
who died a few years ago, concemned herse!f to more 
than thirty years’ confinement to her house. She bad 
‘married a widower, as miserly as he was unromantic, 
and he insisted that his second wife should wear the 
elothes left behind her by his first wife. The wife was 
as mutinous as the husband was resolute, and she deter- 
mined that until she cculd have her own clothes she 
would never leave the house—a vow she kept until Ler 


Woman appears to be at the root of many eccentric 
for it was a hatred of the sex that impelled a once 
‘well-known lawyer to swear that he would never speak 
to a woman again as long as he lived. Nothing would 
induce him to see a lady client, and he would never con- 
duct a case in which a woman apprared as a witness. 
He ar iy a Saale — and reared 
“cut i acquaintances. The inevi “ Just 60,” replied the bright young man. “ Well, 
was that the men deserted bim, his practice dwindled, | will chaceve, 1a waasae’ a Dine nuit, plain, but ‘well 
and he dicd, less than a year ago, alonc in a squalid ! cut, and a brown soft hat; = the proper thing for 
room. | | this time of the year. Will I do?” 
All rights reserved.) 


——e i 
“IT Have been considering your application for an 
editorial position,” said the managing editor, “and I 
sek for you to-day that I might get some idea of your 
8 y ed . 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.!”" 
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Secoad Series. 
DORA MYRL, the | Lady Betective. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 
@ How could you do such a thing, Pussie?” 
“ Ob, don't ask me, Dora!” the girl sobbed, showing her 


tear-ctained face from amongst the eushions of the sofa in 
which it hed been Luried; “I was wretched and mad, ! 


“But you must tell me everything about it, Pussie, 
before I can even try to help you.” 

“Well, it was this way. 1° been dancing all the night 
with Sir Cha:les Phillia:ure. He quite fascinated me—you 
know how all the girle run after him—and that night be 
had eyes only for me, and I wos flattered out of my wits. 
Jem was standing ina corner watching us all th: night. 
and I took a wicked delight in trying how jealous I could 
make him. But I was startled, I can tell you, for I didn’t 
expect it in the least, when Sir Charles suddenly put his 
arm reand my waist in the conservat-ry and kissed me, 
and asked me to t«: his wife, just as if there was no possible 
answer but ‘res.’ 

“I was sorely tempted, Dora—I must tell you all my 
wickednes:—to bre:k my engagement with Jem and accept 
him. But it was only fur the tiniest little bit of a 
minute, . 

“Then I said ‘no’ very stiff and dignified, and eskel him 
how dare he take sucha liberty. But he only lauzhed at 
m? and said he would vax ine to cay ‘yes’ by-and-bye, and 
I was 80 afraid he would begin then that I ran away and 
got back to the Lall-room alone. 

“Yon may Le sure I was fecling very good and self- 
devoted, and a littie cross perhaps xa well, when I met Jim 
in that same conservatory. So when he began swtding me 
IT couldn't stand it for a minute. I ucve Lim lack wore 
than be brought, and broke off our en sngemnent right away. 
We had broken it off three times before and patched it up 
again, a0 that didn’t matter much, Tut Jiri was rai nasty 
atout it. He said I wis ‘a coqutic to tre fi gor tps.’ 
“You don't cire one etraw,’ Le yiowlk-l, ‘for th tell ars, 
Sir Charles, ary more than you dofur me. Dut it amuses 
you to play with him and break his }.cart.’” 

© Break whose heart ?” asked Dora, sr:iliny. 

“Sir Charles Phillimore’e, of cours.” 

“Oh! go on with your fuiry tale, Pes.” 

“Don't te cruel, Dora. It is not a fairy tale: it isn 
matter of life and death tome. I'm trying to tell y 
it came about. | was just fit to be ticd when Jen: aie th is, 
and I thonght of poor Sir Charles all the way h.me in the 
carriage, breaking his heart for the love of me. I wrete 
that very night, and slipped out myself—waen't that wful + 
—with my ball dress on and my ipg-gown ov-r it, t» 
pert the letter round the corner.” 

“ Rut what was in the letter, Pussie?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t tell you what wa; in it. I was mad 
when I wrote it. It was full of pity and love, ind that 
sort of nonsense. All I know is that I called him ‘dearcet 
Sir Charles’ three times, and actually mentioned that kizs, 
as if I was glad to have got it—though I wasn’t a Lit—and 
eaid I had never loved and would never love anyone but 
him, though all the time I was really thinking of peor Jem. 
I was inad when I wrote it, I tell you, quite mad!” 

“You don’t seem to have been spe-ially eane!” Dora 
assented cautiously. 

“I was sorry, of course, next morning,” the girl went on 
hurriedly. “I thought I would have died with shame when 
I woke up and remembered what I had written. J betieve 
I blushed all over in my bed at the very thought of it. 
Then I wrote a second note to Sir Charles eayiny the first 
was all a mistake and asking him to return it at once. Kut 
he wrote back that he liked the first best, so he sent back 
the second and was trying to furg-t what was in it. 

“I made it up with Jem, of course ; having made him ask 
my pardon, I forgave him—I don’t exactly know for what ; 
but we are to be married in a month. Still that man, Sir 
Charles, refuees to give up my note, and threatens ali sorts 
of things.” 

“ What sort of things?” 

“I went myself to his rooms. I was afraid of my life 
that Jem would hear of it, tut I went to try to coax the 
note out of Sir Charles. He made belief that he thought I 
was coming to make up ‘our little lover’s quartel’ as he 
called it, and he was disgustingly yu-hing. But nota scra 
of the note would he give. ‘ Dou't be cruel,’ he whimpered, 
* it's the dearcet poesession I have upon earth.’ I went so 
far, Do:a, az to offer him another kies for it—I did actually 
—but he wouldn't.” 

“Take the kiss?” 

“Give the letter. ‘I will never part with it until your 
wedding morning,’ he said, ‘ for I cannot believe, even yet, 
that you will break your troth to me.’ 

“Will you promise on your honour to send it to me that 
morning?’ I asked delighted. 

“No, not to you exactly,’ he answered slowly, ‘but to 
eg husband, I promise most gated i and I eaw by 

is eyes and the little hard lines at the corners of his 
mouth that le meant it. 

“Ch! Dora, it’s awful. That is the only word—awful! 
Jem is so jealous, and he won't believe J never wrote it, or 
that 1 wrote it for fun, or anything of that kind; there’s 
no use swearing it, and he'll never love me again if he once 
reads that wicked letter.” 

Ste broke out crying cnce more, not to be consoled. She 
was littlo more than a child in spite of her boast of eightcen 

ears, & pictty, petulant, loving, lovable, spoilt child. But 
¢ fear and torrow were very real to her, and woke Dora's 
pity. £0 she patted the curly back of the small head 
gently, for the flushed face was again hidden in the 
sushions. 


“ Don't be a baby, Pus:, but just tell me what you want 
me to do.” 


“I went you”—the words came scattered her | not bound to incriminate herself.” 
ache" want you th ax the letter ont of him. He has He just caught aud stopped himself in the act of glancing 
a good opinicn of you. He eaye you are the brightest and round to where the letter lay hidden, and into a 


cleverest woman he vty cue = i is 
“T hb t "t ca coaxin 4 

I'm oo ee ha bank es a at opini 2 me ; almost caught me. Come now, confess it was a tvich.” 

to begin with—it will make the job harder. Bewarer, Vu 

do my best on condition that you won't cry another tear for | 


a fortnight.” rez, [ must be off. I only wanted to see you before I left. 
The light-hearted Little woman jumped at the condition, j is it ay MeapEiendet Lad cone what I came to do 
and ia five minutes she was goszipping gaily about her you fer e. . ; 9s 
trcusseau es if the obnoxious letter ie sieady in the fire. | The rote of unaffected triumph in her voice stii: troubled 
® @ e ® ° him. Rag de —, no further — be ose going. Kins 
“ H < hing, | seat she chosen was quite c’ to door, an 
ite’ aL” mie: heycard eanasuryt0 ‘Tefnee yom Magione opened it to let her pass, forgetiing his bow in his haste. 


She laughed to hereelf on the stairs as she heard him 
turn the key in the lock. After waiting a discreet coment 
or two, she came back for her card-case, which she had left 
on the conch. 

At the first tap at the door he opened it, in radiant good- 


humour. 

“ Confess I startled you,” she said, as she picked up her 
card-case; ‘‘you really thought it waz gone. 
| “I thcught you were gone, Miss Myrl, and that grieved 

me.” 

* But she te'ls mc that you have threatened, even when | eI Well, as you are co kind, I will have a look round before 
they are married, to ” | 0. 

“* Pr.ani-e’ is the word, my dear Mise Myr]. net ‘ threat- 
ened.’ A sensé of honour would, of couree, forbid me to | 
keep tle Ictter after the young lady's marriage. I have | 
faithfully premised that on her weddirg-day I will restore | 
it to her husbard, and I will moet infallibly keep my | 
word.” H 


“Then why not save yourself immeasureable pain, Sir 
Char'es?” retorted Dora. 

“It is impossible, my Cear young lady—importible. 
You cannot guess how 1 treasure that swect loving little 
note. While there is hope for me I cannot part with it.” 

“ But there isn’t any hope for you; I tell you the girl is 
in love vith Mr. Trevor, and they are engaged to Le married 
in 2 month.” > 

“ Engaged, not married! Ergagemcnts have been broken 

” 


There, lying on the soft nap of the carpet, the fine silk 
thread was tarely vizible even to Dcra’s sharp eyes. The 
thread lay first from the couch to the door; then there was 
a long straight line running beyond the centre of the room 
close to the window, oppo-ite an occasional table that stood 
a little apart from the other furnitme. Here the thread 
He said it with a dignity as though he was really | took another turn as S-r Charles came back to the docr. 
doing the mo:t honourable thing in the world. Sir Charies ; About a yard or two from the door the cnd of it had been 
had what is well called “an imposing manner,” which went | dawn frcm his pocket, and lay on the carpet. _ 
well with h's stately figure: and handsome face. Stil cn | | Lora knew 3 well as if ske had teen him do it that the 
the right ide of middle aye, thoszh clese to the bouadary- | instant tLe key was turocd in the lock he had walked 
Ine, wealthy, clevr, gencronz, and a Sccicty favourite. Le | straight to ece if the letter was still eafe. The thread 
might kave had his pick of a score cf Society beauties, | drawn from his oe as he walked, and catching as it fell 
But tie little, p:etty, eaves, reckless, innocent schcol-sirl | n the scft, thick rap of the carpet, marked the direction 
Lad captivated his fancy, and he was making a desperate lie t: ok end the spot he stood. _On or near the table, next 
eTert ty itrenctien the hold on her which her madcays| the ang’e where the thread fag turned to the door, Dora 
letter had wiven hin. He was most courteous to Do:a—a | knew the letter was concealed 
very gocd pacdy of the old-fachioncd courtesy, with Havirg marked the spot with her eye by the pattern of 
gallantry jceping out thorgh the assumption of horiage, | the flowers on the carpet, the turncd her whole attention to 
Vut she felt at ouce that entreaties could not move him. the ca} tivation of Sir Charles. : ; 

“T- it no uee to sppeal to your Lencar, Sir Charles?” she Jt was no difficult task. She quickly convinced him, or, 
enid Cespairingly. ratby, Leljed him to convince himeelf that her anxiety 

“\i-s Myrl, [nin the guardian of my own henour.” ; about the letter was only a blind, or, at most, was inspired 

“Tien the post isa sinecure, Vim afraid.” ty a touch of jeztcusy. ‘They talked on many topics just 

For the tite of her she could not resist the jibe. Lnt Sir , 02 the border of Jove-making, with now and then a short 
Chail-s put it trom him with a wave of his white hand. incm sion into the forbidden land. ‘There was a tantalizing 

“If an eneny hed eaid this,” he murmured reproscL fully, | temptation in Dora’s eyes that stirred his vanity with the 
“but you )"—there was a world of temlerness in the intona- | hoge of conquest. 
tion of the “ you.” “You will have tea before you go, Miss Myrl; now, don’t 

Then Lora determined to play up to the irresistille | refuse a loney and disconsolate bachelcr!” 
lady-killer. * On cne conditien |” 

“For my sake, then Sir Charles,” she murmured with a “On any condition you like except——” 
very creditable imitation of a Mush. “Oh! I know; it’s not that; you may keep ‘he silly 

“My dear Miss Myrl"—with playfal raiilery—“ for your | letter if ycucan. Mine is a very easy condition, merely in 
eake — even for yours—I muet refaze. You are famcus us | return that you wilt come to tea with me to-morrow. You 
an unraveller of mysterics—a fincer-out of eccrcts. It will Le all alone, I promise you.” 
wonld Le a crime to rob ycu of your triumph by tame sur- | “ Why that is not a conditicn, Miss Myrl; it is a 

ied | recom;< nse.” 

“ You willcome then? Four o'clock sharp?” 

“It L live.” ‘ 

Then Dora made tea for him with a silver spirit lamp 
from a siiver caddy ina silver teapct, peal oa it into 
egg :heil curs of o'd Dreedcn, worth a w thop full of 

i vulvar ineadern crockery ware. 

She wag more fascinating than ever, and Sir Charles more 
feacoatc ie the visit oie to a close. 

‘hen she was gone, lit a meditative and 
while the fumes of the finc Turkish Sas aeaied his 
to-trils and soothed his Lrain, he mused in @ supcrior 
quuzzical humour on the vagaries of his own love fancies. 

“She is prettier than the other,” he thought, “and a 
hundred t:mes cleverer, and she would come to me if I 
| beckoned with my little finger. But still, the skittish 


eer oor Oro 


or. der. 

“ Well, will you give ine fair play *” 

“ Fair play and favour. To begin with, I will tell you 
the letter is in this room end will remain here.” 

He glanced round his own Jarze and handsome drawing- 
room a3 he ssoke. It was full—aimrt too full—cf beau- 
tifal ard ccstly furniture. A tlo:usand and one clegant 
knick-knacks, books, pictures, pliotos,:tatucs, vaees, were scut- 
tered eve. ywhere on the maltitads of tables and cabinets. 
A velset pile carpet an inch deep was on the floor; heavy | 
cut:ins of Lrocaded silk az.d inncr curtains of lace shaded 
the windows. ‘I'o look for a n-edle in a bundle of straw 
were a simple task in ccmparison with the attempt to find 
a letter in such a room.” 

“ You will tell me no more than that, Sir Charlcs? ” 

“Tt would be an inault to your ekill, Miss Myr.” 

“But I may ccme here when I Jike to look for it?” schoclgirl that will kiss you or box your eara, as the thought 

“The oftener you come aud the longer you stay, Mirs | takes her, bas fast hold of my heart in spite of myself. 
Myrl—I had aluost said Dera—the mre deligtt you will | Dora is the very girl for a brisk flirtation—noth' 


more, 
afford t« the mcst fervent, and yet most Lopclees, of your | Sic miy be a bit cut up when ail this is over, but she 
admircrs.” won't break her heart, I dare say. What a name it 

She could lace boxed his cars then and there for tcne | is—Dickens said that before me! ani what a | t, lively, 
and Icok; Lut she cnly enid, with a faecizating smile: 


<a mpage pies girl she is that carries t name. 
cre is a world of humour in the notion of unsophistica 
Dora as a lady detective.” : saa 

He 1.t ancther cigarette and smoked it slowly to apyro- 
ciate the subtlc humour of the nction at his leisure. 

At Lalf-past three o’clock—just five minutes after Sir 
Charies Phillimore had left to keep his appointment at 
Poss es drove upto Sir Charks’ handsome hovse in 

tk Lane. 


“Twill have a double inducement tocome. I'l! find you 
here, if I dcn’t find the I tter. The gan.e begins tu-morrow ; 
take care, Sir Charics, that you do rot have tco much of 
me before it is over.” 

“That,” he answeiel w:th a low bow and his han to his 
heart, as he opened the coor to let her pass, “ is wholly im- 
po:sible.” 

Dora dressed herself with special care next morning; not 


the art that conecals art, but rather desiring that the special She was £0 , she eaid to the servant, that Sir Charles 
care should be manifest to the experienced eye of Sir’ was out. fhe an appcintment with him at four o'clock 
Charles. and would wait. 


For weapcn of offence and defence she carried nothin 
but half-a-dozen yards or £0 of the finest silk thread, coi 
in a loose clue under her glove, in colour as near as might 
be to the prevailing tint of the rich carpet. 

Ske so timed hcr inornirg visit that she had five minutes 
fe breed sop drawing-room. 

he slipped one end of the thread round the of 

couch on which she sat, and when Sir Cheece 
hastily, full of apologies, to greet her, she dexterously 
dropped the little leose coil into the open pocket of his 
velvet morn:ng jacket. 


The drawing-room was arranged exactly as the day be- 
fore. Even the thread was sti}! there, h it had been 
swept into a tangle by the broom of industrious 


servant. 

Dora walked straight to the occasional table avi 
Laer g ite Hh seg It =— large, and 
with a perp assortment and 
Bie Yoneon Agere ge 
for all that it promised to be a troublesome search. “ Where 


shall I begin? ’ Dora thought a little bewildered. 
Then su 


‘: came to her. 

Her face was of a mocking triumph. “What a f Tom! she cried out loud, “ it is there of 
© Victory ! Sir Charice,” abe ested as their han That’ where & man kind would ; 
so surprited him that he forgot th tender syueene be had i” ch csplbe : ons = 
intended, and stared in amazement. Among the knick-knacks on the table as a framed 


P, is on sale at all tookstalls and newsagents everywhere. 
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photograph of Sir Charles Phillimore himself in a fancy 


costume as Juan. 

Dora’s quick fingers ad the frame off in a moment, and 
rum behind it. She was a woman, and she could not 
resist a little ory of delight as she found the letter she 
sought at the back. 
eo there came an answering cry in o man’s voice from 

oor. 

Dora’s plans had been well laid. She had even given 
dircctions to her servant that when Sir Charles called to 
tea he was to be kept half an hour waiting. But alas! 

Tho best laid schemes of men and mice 
Olt gang agicy. 
and oven women have no exemption from mischance. 

It happened that a friend met Sir Charles a few hundred 
yards from his own door and stopped to speak to him. 

In the very strictest confidence, Sir Charles mentioned 
the appointment he was on his way to keep. The friend, 
by an unlucky accident, had seen Dora pass a fow moments 
Lefore, and told him so and laughed at him. 

Perplexed and annoyed, Sir Charles went straight back 
to his own house, let himself in with a latchkey, and 
opened the drawing-room door at the psychological mcx:ent 

to hear Dora's little cry of triumph, and catch her with the 
unframed photo in ore hand and the contested letter in the 
other. 

She flung the photo on the table, plunged tho crumpled 
letter deep into her pocket as she turned round and faced 


him. 

He locked the door, put the key in his pecket, and 
greeted hor with ironical welcome and surprise. His good 
humvur had come back and with it his courtly manner, self- 
conceit persuading him that not his gcod luck, but his 
superior shrewdness, had triumphed over the cunning of the 


ly detective. 

“So we have both missed one appointment and both kept 
it,” he said, “how fortunate!” 

“ The game is ovor, Sir Charles, and the stakes are mine. 
You are too good a gentleman not to own up and pay up 
when you lose.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Myrl, my trump takes your queen and 
wins the odd trick.” 

She flushed a little at his tone. 
mean——” she began. 

“You know that charming old nursery rhyme?” he 
blandly interposed :— 

- ped was a Welshman, Taffy was a thiof, 
Taffy came to my house stole a rib of teef; 

I went to Taffy's house, Taffy was frcm hcme, 
Taffy came to my house and sto‘c a marrow-bon2.” 

“T must trouble you for that marrow-bone, Miss BMyrl?” 

“Ts that fair play, Sir Charles ?” 

* All is fair in love and war, Miss Myr], and ‘pon my word 
I’m not sure yet whether it is love or war between us.” 

“Do you really mean that you will take the letter from 
me by force?” she asked. Her coolness had come back to 
hor and she smiled s0 prettily that the fatuoas notion 
crossed his mind that she enjoyed the prospect. 

“A gentle force, a tender viclence,” he rep-ied. 

“ But if I eT. out?” 

“You would not do pe eres 60 foolish and so use'ezs.” 

“Perhaps not, but all the sama I point blank refuse to 
givo hack the letter that L have fairly won.” 

“I will give you one minuto more to consider the 
question, Miss Myrl, just while I count sixty slowly. Ono 
two, three, four, five!” 

She took a vesta wax match—a Lig one—from the silver 
match-box at her chatelaine and lit it. 

Sir Charles chuckled to himself: “Sho must bring the 
le’ ter out of her pocket to burn it,” he tl:ought, “ that is my 
chance. She is not as shrewd as I thought.” 

“ Forty-seven, forty-eight, forty-nine, any fs! 
Dora held the match head down, and the wax melted, 
and it flared out round her fingers. fhe tovk ao step close 
to the window. 

“ Fifty-eight, fifty-nine, sixty!” 

With a jerk of her wriet she sent the blazing match 
em:d the light lace curtains. 

They caught and flared in sudden flame. 

Sir Charles rushed to extinguish the blaze. 

In an instant Dora tore the letter to hits, sent the bits 
fluttering into the heart of the red glare where they 
shrivelled and vanished. 

Then sho turned, cool and ome to help Sir Charles, 

“Catch the siik curtains,” cried, “ jerk down the pole. 
Now, both together!” 

The pole came down with a crash, and they easily 
smothcred out the fire, which was, after all, a mere flimsy 
oo eee or or woodwork, = 

‘or 2 moment they stood regarding each other comical] 
through the smoke. y 

Then Sir Charles Phillimore bowed politely. 

“Game to you, Miss Myri,” he ssid. “ Well won!” 

eet fl eee 


Me. Surrxs: “ I shall never regret the way I spent 
thie evening; the hours have simply flown.” : 
Mise Sharp : “I am also Lappy to know that they 


have passed. 
——fo—__. 
“Tuts awful temperature is unendarable.” 
“Scientists say, my dear, that but for greater heat 
Pome we know anything about, there would be no 


fhe does not complain now. 
= } ae 

a cd hear of the end fate of poor Offaloffszi, the 
Russian?” 

“No; what was it ?” , 

“He got intoan altercation with a fellow countryman, 
and the other fellow pulled a revolver and made 
Offaloffezi eat his words. It killed him.” 


“Surely you don't 


FRANCE WITH A KING 
AND AN EMPEROR. 


Tre Comina Revotution May Resurt in 
Two Men RULING THE FRENCH.. 

THE time is fast approsching when the truthfulness 
of Voltaire’s description of his countrymen, “ half- 
monkey, half-tiger,” will be again confirmed. 

The present century bas given birth to a creed in 
which all property is denounced as robbery, and murder 
is elevated into a virtue. 

Ifthe detectives of the French police were not 80 
busy at Rennes just now, they would, no doubt, dis- 
cover thut there is scarcely « country in the world 
where the hot sun breeds fierce passions which is not 
sending into Paris at the present moment supportcrs of 
the sovereignty of the streets and the reign of the mob. 

We hear of a Ravil, a monstor a3 misshapen in mind as 
in body ; Victor Begault, son of the old Communist, who 
slew six women with his own hard in one day; a smith 
named ‘er, a terror even to his intimates, to say 
nothing of citizens; Billiory, Ranire Johenard, and 
other worthies willing, nay, eager, to extend a hemty 
welcome to all visitors who bear on their countenance 
en implacable pitilesa hatred of law and order. 

But their hour, although not far distant, has not yet 
arrived ; co the apostles of murder ard rapine must fer 
a little possess their souls in patience. 

That the Republic is dying admits of no doubt. 

Ministers are necessary, and whn we find an 
aristocrat as haughty as the Marquis de Gallifet, 
sitting check by jowl with that revolutionary spirit 
M. Millerard, it is clear that the available stock of 
administrators is at last exhauated. 

The verdict of tke Dreyfus court martial, whatever 
that verdict may be, will be the signal for preparing for 
a revolution. 

Did the Army contain a wan with a tithe of the genivs 
of Nupoleon a dictatorship might: preserve the country 
from chan and anarchy; but as the Army is pledged to 
support either a king cl:osen from the Orleanist stock or 
Prince Victor Napvoieon, now biding his chance in the 
Rue icuise, Brussels, the di:ecluti.n of the Republic 
will inevitably be followed by a c.vil war in which ail 
classes will join. 

The Church, which has never forgiven the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, and which looks to a monarchy to restore 
it to its old ition, will instruct Geneial Mercier 
and the other Koyalist generals on the staff and pro- 
claim a kingdom. 

To disarm opposition attempts will be made to arrest 
the principal supporters of a Bonapartist régime, and 
the attempts, whether successful or not, will divide the 
country into two hostile camps. 

Vhe king will find bia snipe ryers from the clergy, 
-gentry, and the desczndants of the old nobility ; whilst 
the co'onels, captains, lieutenants, sons of peasaits, 
with whom hatred of the Church and the faded giories 
of the empire are a tradition, will at once preclaim a 
new emperor. 

In these days of enlightenment the epectacle of a 
civilized people-—yerhaps the most civilized of all 
peoples--reudy to plunge their country into the horrors 
of civil strife scems incredible. But Fiance is deca- 
dent; its brain is dying. 

The divine elements of pity and remorse which ker p 
the groscer passions in bondage buve become 8> weakoned 
that truth, Neate justice, the foundations on which all 
morality repose, ae being swept aside in order that 
cruelty may over ride huwanity, and that an_ innocent 
man may bo convicted of a cr.me of which he is not 
guilty simply because he belongs to a hated race. 

Therefore, the struggle which is impending in France 
will nut be confine] to fightin out claims of the rival 
pretendera to the throue. That we shall eee a dual 
sovercignty seems certain. The Orleans king may come 
fiiet, Lut the emperor will be quick to follow. 

As the entire male populution of France is {raiued to 
arms this struggic will be of the n-ost deadly descrip- 
tion. 

Paris Leing the capital and the source from which all 
authority proceeds both sides will fight desperately for 
its conquest. Buildings will te wrecked, biood will be 
poured out like water, and in order to eecure a mastery 
the rival armics, being free from the laws of warfare 
which regulate the military operations of opposing 
countrios, will grant no quarter. 

All civil wars are calamitous. The Lattles are fought 
at home and the hatreds bred of internal dissension 
being much fiercer than those engendered in foreign 
conflict, France from end to end will resound with cries 


of — uns} ble. . 

the historian of the future comes to write the 
history of this war, every puge of which could be penned 
in the Llood of its citizens, it will be found that the 
gicat middle clacs, that class which in all conntrics has 
ever distinguished itself by its adherence to law and 
order, took advantage of the abrogation of public 
authority to wreak its vengeance on the Jews. 

If the French Jews are wise they will leave France 
before the crash comes; if they stay their doom is 
sealed. The reasons for the hatred they iaspire are 
well known. With faculties sharpened by centuries of 
oppression they have developed a commercial instinct 
so great that they have contrived to get the industrial 
resources of France into their own hands. ; 


SEND FOR YOUR ONOMAN. 


—— 


ONCMANCY, 
or Divination by Names. 


Onomancy is a novel and most interesting develop- 
ment of the ord‘nary xnagram, by which the actual 
letters of any name aro ingeniously rearranged, so that 
ey Rie a ka ve umourous or sentimental, 

escriptive or prophet:c, satirical or complimentary, a3 
fin cosas be eae 

We have been so fortunate as to secure the services of 
the only expert who hus made a spe-isl study of this 
graceful art, and the examples given below ure 
sufficient proof of his signal success and skill. 

Any of our readers who may wish to know what 
mystic legend or message is hidden in their name, 
must send their full Christian and Surname legibly 
written with stamps to the value of sixpence, and a 
stamped addressed envelope, under cover, to The 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Strevt, London, 
with the word “Onoman ” on the corner opposite to the 
stamp. 

Each name must be sent separately, and it will l:elp 
our spezialist to find an appropriate Onoman if some 
particulars of the ago, position, and circumstances of 
the sender ura briefly given. 

1f it should ever huppen that no satisfactory sentence 
can be evolved the stzmps will be returned. 

The editor reserves ihe right to publish a selecticn of 
the resuits from time to time. 


Some Srecimen ONoMANS. 


Constancr ANNIE BaTEs. 
“ Act:on can be neatness.” 
Jupy Henrietta Bates. 
“In her jet dark beauty.” 
WILiiaM LEACH GROVES. 
* Lo! grece will save him.” 
Dorotrny Mary Baxer. 
“O, mirry the dark boy.” 
Fanny Martin JaMEs. 
“In fame in many arts.” 
Conetance Mary EagLe TYNDALB, 

“One can call steady, merry, neat.” 
Mitpgep Stuppart BAtEs. 

* But dress did matter, lad.” 

Rosert Micnaen BAKER. 

“ Be a real brick, mother.” 

Harriet Mary Swan. 

“Marry! what a siren!” 

Grorag WALLER BATEs. 

* Glow, great able seer.” 

Cuar.es H. Spurceon. 

‘**O preacher’s lungs!” 

Cnrarces Atkin Swan (a doctor). 

“ We skin charlatans.” 

Most of theee are singularly suited to their subjecte, 
notably so the two last, hick are remarkable for their 
truth to nature and character. 

These are all real names. Note tha’ 
occasion Le uwiod for “j.” 


—— 


Too Willing. 


One Sunday morning, when everybody had gone to 
church, a traveller undertook to hoe the Jandlocd how 
t» draw three different sorts of wine from the same 


may on 


kk. 

The two went conn into the cellar and the stranger 
bored a hole in the barrel, on which be asked the land- 
lord to placc his thumb; he then bored a seccnd hole, 
which mine host kad tv stop up with his other thumb. 
He bad set to work cu the third, when it apparently 
struck him that the landlord would not te equal to the 
task of stopping that also, and he rin cut of the cellar 
“to fetch a tap.” He never returned, and the inn- 
keeper | ud to wait by the side «f his cask until the 
folke had come out of church. The rogue had by that 
tim decamped without paying his bill. 


WHAT WILL_WAR IN THE 
TRANSVAAL BE LIKE? 


READ 


BRITON OR BOER? 


GEORGE GRIFFITH'S GREAT AFRICAN ROMANCE. 
Cheap Edition, 1s, On Sale Everywhere, 
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Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question esed, and 
Replies ct the rate of two guineas 2 column. 


REPLIES. 
$696. =_— is os Difference between Military and Martial 
Ww 


The distinction is a very fine one, and Sir Matthew ' 


Hale, as we!l as some other old writers, treat the terms 
as synonymcu:; but, according to present day usace, 
Military Law is that applicable to solders as euch in 


contra-distinction to the Civil Law, to which, as citizens, : 


they are also amenable. Martial Law, on the other 
hand, is used to indicate a state of matters under which 
the ordinary Civil Law is superseded or supp!emented 
by that provided and administered by soldiers to the civil 
population. In other words, Military Law rules seldicrs 
only, whilst under Martial Law soldiers rule civitians. 

4697. What would be the Weight of a Person on Juriter 


Supposing his Weight on Earth to be 150 Pourcs? | 


About 39 pounds. According to the law of gravity, 


all bodies attract each other with a force directly pro- | 


rtional to the mass of the attracting body, and | 
inversely to the sqrare of the distance between them. | 
The mass of Jupiter is 309 times greater than tkat of | 
the earth, and therefore its attraction upon any bedy | 
on its surface, if it were the same size as the earth, ; 
would be 30 times as great, and the man would weigh 
46,350 pounds. But the attractive force of a body | 
acts at its centre of gravity, which, in the case 
of the planets (regarded as roughly spherical), is | 
the centre of the sphere. The distances between the | 
centres and the surfaces of Jupiter and the earth are | 
respectively 42,695 miles and 3,950 miles, or in| 
the proportion of a little over 10$ to one. Squaring . 
these numbers, we have a proportion of about 117 to 
one. 
arrive at 396 pounds as the approximate weight of a 
man on the surface of Jupiter. y 
scales, he would, of course, sti)l balance a weight of 150 


earth-pounds, because the weight, as well as the man, | 


would be only under the influence of Jupiter's attractive 


Reducing the 4,350 pounds in this ratio, we | 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
Questions Worth | 


5701. Why are most Ite!ian Towers oct of the Straight? 


‘towers lean, for while that is th 
striking exampies, Italy a!so contains some of the most 
beautifully and architecturally perfect towers in the 
‘world. As usual, it is the abnormal that excites most 
' attention, and hundreds have beard cf tle leaning 
tower of Pisa, with its slant of fourteen feet in a 
buréred ond eighty, or even of the two leaning towers 
of Bolcgna, the Asinel’a and the Gardisenda, for oxe 
_ who knows anything ubout the Campanile ci Giotto at 
Florence cr that in the yalace of the Scaligeri at 
Veronz, whose beauty is pra 
' unfortunately fcr they wider fame, Lave kept the yer- 
' pendiculur. Local causce, therefore, and not any 
ayplicable to the whole ccuntry must be sought to 
acccunt for the leaning towers, nor ia it likely that the 
rane cars: would expluin every case. An examinaticn of 
the tower cf Pisa leads to the conviction tLat it began to 
lean over, perlops through subsidence of the site, when 
| the third storey wus reached; and that, with their easy- 
| goirg Southern nature, the Luilde:s carried up the other 
' storeys with a diminished s!ant, so as to keep the centre 
' of gravity over the foundaticn. Since Italy is a land © 
carthquakes, it is not surprising that this instability of 


jeite should have frequently occurred. Anctler fact 


Learing on the subject is that while in northern lands 
Lell towers are usually incorpcrated in churches or 
cathedrals, and share in the solidity of the large mass 
of building, in the south, and especially in Italy, tke 
Campani'e is, for some reason not well understood, 
almcst always a detached tower, whose small base com- 
cared with its great heigl:t rendered it very liable to 
cel over. 
4703. Hes a Besieged Tcwn ever teen Eaved by a Fig? 
This has occured at least twice in the ape i war. 
During the Civil Warthe Royalist Garticon of Tauntcn 
found its live stock reduced to a sirgle pig. As the 
besiegers were depending chiefly on famine the defenders 
drove the wretcned animal daily 
pinching it and pulling ite tail to make it squeel. They 
thus produced the impression that they had any amount 
of pork, and tradition hes it that the besiegers, finding 
: famine, raised the ciege. A more notalle story is that 
| of the raising cf the siege of Rennes—the scene of tlhe 
: Dreyfus trial—in 1356, The town was besieged by the 


force. Aspring-balance would therefore be required, if | English underthc Dukeof Lancaster,and he, knowing the 


we wished to practically determine the truce weight in 

earth-pounds. 

3702. Which is the Best Example in our Histo 
“Running with the Hare and Hunting with the 
Hounds” 

That of George Monk, Duke of Albermarle (160S— 


16€9). During the struggle between Charles J., he was , 


at first a general on the Royalist side, but was taken 
F 


risoner by Fairfax, and confined for three years in the 
Tower. 


mentary party came to terms with Monk, who touk the 
Covenant, and was given an important command in 
return. He became Cromwell's right-hand man in 
Scotland, and was left in control of the country after 
the battle of Dunkar. At the death of Cromwell, he 
was again in command in Scotland, at the head 
of an army that wus devoted to him. In_the 
confusion which followed, Le remained at Edin- 
burgh, silent and watchful, keeping his troops 
well in hand. He was approached by the Royalists, but 
rejected their offers. In October, 1659, he denounced 
the idea of restoring Charles II. All the different 
parties had spies round him who were baffled by his im- 
penetrable reserve. In March, 1660, he entered into 
negotiation with the King. et in April he received the 
thanks of both Houses arliament for his services, 


and the title of Captain General of the land forces. | 


He had already received a secret commission as Captain- 
General from Charles. Receiving an official letter from 
Charles, he pretended to be astonished, and passed it on 
to the Council. Shortly afterwards he marched to 


After Charles became a priscner, the Parlia- | 


garriscn to be reduced to ve: 
large number of kogs to te 


short commons, caused a 
riven near to the city so 


catch them and give him an oy portunity of making an 
attuck on the other sice of the city. The town was, 
: Lowever, commanded by the great du Guesclin, who 
raw through tke trick at once. He had a sow biovght 
; to the nearest gate, and there the poor animal was 
‘tortured until its shrieks attracted the herd on the 
other side of the river. They swam the stream and 
' literally stormcd the cate. and when a sufficient number 
of them were inside, tke gate was shut and suffcient 
meat was procured to supply the town until the Treaty 
| of Bordeaux was signed and the siege raised. 
| a7¢4. Which Hanifestation of Emotion is most Lifficult to 
Control? 

All the manifestations of the emotions that are 
bronght aLout Ly the sympathetic system of nerves are 
beycnd our direct control; such as, for example. the 
dilatution of the pupil of the eye and the pa!lor of the 
face, due t2 terror, or tLe dryncss of the mouth from 
anxiety. The omy ccntrol the strongest will can 
exercise acts but on the emotion, aud little, if at all, on 
‘the manifestation; the bravest man cannot help his 
| face Yecoming white when ke is in danger of his life, 
‘and he can only attempt to contrel it ¥ turning his 
mind to other matters. The extremely delicate organ 
| of speech is generally the first to betray a strong man’s 

emotion, for any deficiency here is at once detected Ly 
{ 


! 
i 


a sensitive ear, and a change in the tone of the voice, 
due to dryness of the lips and threat and defective co- 


It ist ing to assert that mest of the Italian | 
fa lisa, for will the case with several | 


‘sed by all, Lut which, | 


round the walls, ' 
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4708. Which is tke Oldest Royal Palece etill Inhabited? 
Althcugh it is quite poseil.le that there may be palaces 
in India sad Thitet, and also in Siam and Jupan, which 
may lay claim to a greater anuqaity, the most satisfac- 
| tory answer would appear to be Windsor Castle. Cer- 
| tainly there is no other building in Europe, still the 
regular residence of a sovereign, which can Loast as high 
| an antiquity as Windsor Castle. Parts cf the existing 
| building cate from tke time of the Heptarchy ; but these 
roze on the forndations cf yet carlier struc tures, dating 
from Reman times. Windsor Castle, therefore, as a 
| royal resicence, may be granted a history of more than 
a thousand years, while, for its first establishmert as a 
| fort or castle, we should prolably have to go back to 

; quite twice that period. 
, 8706. Why is Tea Not so Good when Made from Water 

| that has been Long Boiled? 

| Atthou;h Lciling ecftens weter Ly ectting free the 
‘ enrLenic acid and thus precipitating some of the 
| @iecelved lime, pro’cnged boiling Las an oppcsite effect 
‘by ccncentrating tle sa:ts in co‘ution, and it is well 
| known that kard water does not extract the arcmutic 
| proj cities of tea as wellcs soft. Water often contains 
‘iven in eo'ution, and if concentrated by prolonged 
i boilirg, it forms cn ink with tke tannin of the tea, to 
j the great cetriment of the tea rea Leverage. Pro- 
longed boiling also often causes come of the ircn of the 
| kettle to dissolve, and this bas a like cetrimental effect. 
| Water that. bes been long Loiled often acquires an 
| unpleasant flavour, either from concentration of its 
| sults or from absorzticn from its surroundings, and the 
| delicate flavour of tea is readily injured by the addition 

| of any foreign flavour. 
: 6707. Will the Increase in the Speed of Ships be an 
Advantage or Otherwise to this Country in 

Time of War? 
All things considered, it should be distinctly in our 
faxour. The next naval war will be short, sharp, and 
' decisive; and the first advantage, and probably ultimate 
victory, will rest with that Power which can make the 
| greatest naval combinaticns ard launch them most 
‘ rapidly against an exemy. That Power is undoubtedly 
Great Britain. It ecems at first sight that the fact of 


f he were weizhed in | the town tco etrong and despairing of reducing it hy | flects Lei: g now inderendent of wind and weather will 


; make our shores more vulrerzble than they were 
iin the time of Nelson, and that swlden descents upon 
| our coast towns would ke fossible now which 
were not pessib'e then. It must, however, be remem- 
tered that this cuts both ways, and that we should be 
; able to establish blockades of an enemy’s ports far more 


of | that the defendcrs might be tempted to sally forth and | rapidly than we could in the days of sailing sbips. 


Again, tke British fle:t is always on a war-footing, 
reacy to strike at a moment's notice; and its avera 

sea-speed is greater than that of any other country in 
the world, saving pcssibly Japan. Lastly. in spite of 
the great advances which Germany hg made in the last 
few years, we st ll porsess the largest number of swift 
ceean steamers, which, either cs auxiliary cruisers, food- 
tran-ports, cr both, would be of immense use in pro- 
longing a struggle which no European Power could 
suy-port for more than 2 few months. Speed also 
depends cn coal-supply, ;nd Lere again we are easily 


first. On tke whole, then, the answer is in tke affirmu- 

tive. 

8708. Which is the Oldest Ficece cf Wrought Iron Knoxn 
to Exist? 


| 
The roughly-fashioned sickle blade found by Belzoni 
under the base of the Sphinx, in Karmas, ‘near Thebes, 
in Uprer Egypt. It was found embedded in mo:tar, 
and on acccunt cf its positicn is known as the “sickle 
of the Sphins.” It is now kept in the British Museum, 
aud expeits consider it to be nearly 4,000 years old. 
Another blade, which was found by Colonel Vy-e em- 
| Ledded in the mortar of the Pyramids, and a portion of 
| a wrought ircn saw which Mr. (ufterwards Sir) Henry 
{Layard exhumed at Nimroud, also belong to a very 
' ancient period, and are now likewise in the Buitish 
| Museum. Another specimen is the wrought bur of 
' Damascus steel which King Pcrus presented to 


Dover, and received Charies there as King. He was ' crdination in the tengre and laryngeal muscles, is tte ; Alexander the Great. This bar, which is of unk 
made Duke of Albemarie, Knight of the Garter, Com- ' most difficult of all tle manifestations of the emotions | rntiquity, is still carefully prezerved in the Karel 


mander-in-Chief, and received a pension of £7,000 a year. 


| to c.mtrol and conceal. 


Turkish Museum at Constantinople. 


4731, Which of our current coins bears the most ancient name? 
47.2, What is the earbest in ntion cfa yolice system in Engiand ? 
4:35. Fetwecn which French and U kings cam tLe ckscst 
yarullel be drawn ? 
475!. What is the best-known ezample of a public utterance bringing 
e man from comparative ol-ecarity into universal prominence? 
Hipp bald fashioned musical instrument could be most profit- 
a revive 
4:55. Of those who have received the title of “the Great,” who 
Aer WLik banaue peeMils weed tan at th 
57. : ‘a! pro et the present time 
ks Kiamte of becoming’ A valuable ortsele of eoucmneres P is 
4738, Wiich existing government is most induenced by the opinions 


of the Press ¢ 
4739. Which English town bears the most striking resemblance to 


rus ‘lem? 
4:0. Which En~lish tax coste m<st to collect in proporticn to the 


amount realise! ty it? 


A MAN never fully realises the 
he sits at bis own table and criticise 


—_ >} 


jo: 
3 his wife's cooking. 


“ Gornc to the same place for the summer this year?” | 


“Yes. Last year all my gis brought hustands 
home from there, and 1'm in hopes tbat they'll take 
‘em back and leave ‘em there again this year.” 
ae f ee 

“ How did the race between Johnson's and Thomp- 
son’s motor cars end ?” 

“It wasa magnificent finish—magnificent ? ” 

“Who won?” 

“The old horee that was pulling Johnson's home 
ens the man who was pushing Thompson's by atout a 
neck. 


tf 

Mr. Hocseuvunter (to house agent): “ Mrs. House- 
hunter will be in Pag tye a to tell her 
that the house we've been looking at is taken.” 

Agent : “ Why—er—but it isn't.” 

Mr. a : “ Well, eal be, rae T'm taking it 
now. wife can't make u min it 
itas Boats she thinks she at have it.” ete 


8 of home urtil 
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IS JAPAN THE. . . 
COMING NATION ? 


Her Anmy anv Navy 18 Ur-T0-DaTE anpD 
: Sus Has a Goop CommerciaL STANDING, 
« UNDOUBTEDLY ! she will soun be the mistress of the 
East, if not eventually of the entire world,” recently 
said an ex-member of the British Legztion at Tokio to 


.W. 
# “Indeed!” continued he, “I very much doubt 
whether in all oeecog | you will find so remarkable a 
record of progress as has becn placed to the credit of 
the little Joos during the last half-century. Only a brief 
thirty years ago the Japanese were classed by most 
fo!ke among the Malays, South Sea Is!anders, and other 
outsiders of creaticn. . a 
“To-day, they treat with Great Britain iteelf os 
between Power and Power. Indeed, their infuence is 
such that, only a few wesks since, the Premier of Canada 
made one of hia most telling speeches in favour of 
Ja immigration, solely upon the ground that it 
would in future be politic for the British Empire to keep 
on good terms with the Land of the Chrysanthemum. 
“That thie policy is based upon the facts as they 
stand may be taken for granted. Prime M'nisters are 
not, as a class, given to hysterical scutiment, and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s speech was the natural outcome of his 
appreciation of the rapid growth of Japaneze poe 
“ Asa nation, ‘he Japanese resdily lend themselves 
to British sympathy; for, although widely different in 
hysique and various minor points, they have neverthe- 
less many taings in common with ourselres. In the 
first place, they inhabit an island kingdom which Lears 
very much the same relation to Asia which our own 
land does to the Continent of Europe. They are, ns we 
are pleased to think ourselves, a bardy, perseverin:z, 
progressive race, a curious mixture of fighters, sailo:s, 
and merchants. In abort, they are the British of the Fast. 
“ Another undoubtedly British trait is Sxem puted in 
their desire for thoroughness. They must have the 
best of everything, and thanks to the Chinese war 
indemnity, and to their own rapidly improving revenue, 
they are managing to get it m a way that astonishes 
every European with whom thoy are brought in contact. 
In no matter has this been more marked than in their 
navy. It iaas yet comparatively small, but it does not 
contain a single vessel that is ineficient. Indeed, owing 
to their being designed to fight ouly in home waters, 
and bLating consequently to carry far less coal than our 
own vessels, the Jupanese battieships and cruisers aro, 
weight for weight, considerably superior to our own shipa, 
“ A case in point is furnished by a omparison between 
thelat et Japanese first-classl-att'e ship, Vaalima, built, be 
it remarked, in Sir William Arnistrong’s yerd at Elswick, 
and the six butt'eships of the Caxopus class now com. 
pleting for our own Navy. Althong the sm:ller vessel, 
the Japaness ship is by fur the better fighter, as the 
following table will show :— 


Tons, Horse Power. 


Armvur. Guna. 
From2 to iia, 4. 12'n., 12 Gin., and 


Ship. 
12,950 12,500 
(Brith) 18 swaller. Spoed 
14) knots. 
Yashima 12,320 14,000 From®jtolSin. 4 12in., 12 6in., and 
(Japane:e) 4 sh verinag Spud 
nots. 


“ A similar serie: of comparisons could easily be made 
between several other British and Japancce cruisers 
(such as our own Diadems and Royal Arthurs with the 
Japanese Kasagis and Asamas) with practically the 
same results. So far, however, from resting upon their 
laurels, Japan is still pushing her navy ube:d with 
almost frantic eagerness, 

‘ At the present time she bas four magnificent battle- 
ships, threecruisera, and eight torpedo craft building ia 
this country alone, whilst the yards at Phi‘adelphia, 
Stettin, Rochefort, and San Francisco, have al) been 
called in to supplement th> building capacities of her 
own dockyards. 

“She is, in all, constructing 19 additional warships 
and 100 torpedo craft, at a totul expenditure of 
aes o a penn ety = this ey loin 
e itnre, she ulready possessca the strongest fleet in 
the Pacific, and, so tar be the easion of up-to-date 
fighting machines is conce could quite safely give 
the American, Russinn, and French squadrons in t 
seas notice to whenever she feela so inclined. 

“ From this it will b2 seen that if, us all history tends 
to prove, a nution's tness is practically depondent 
upon the command of ths rea. 

“Her army, cna ggg Se oc by European officera, is 
more efficient t many rig en 80-Called 
‘crack’ corps, and it has recently had the incalculable 
advantage of athorongh practicaltest. Her painst king 
merchants are already competing with our Lancashire 
cotton mills, whi!st her clocks—which are sold throngh- 
out the East—her sewing machines, ond even her 
bicycles are rapidly contig the British-made articles 
renson of their remarkable chea Add to this 
fact that she buys up nearly all our Burmese rice, 
supplics a great hrc of the East Indies with coal, and 
is at tho present time negotiating a ‘ w’ alliance 
with China which may prove far more important than 
we at present think for, and you have even then but a 


tithe of the reasons which will no doubt help her into 
the position of a first class Power early in coming 


° By which ill observe it is 
Ce es 
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The Good of Laughter. 


Ox! who can estimate the worth 
Of sunny-cyed and dimpled mirth ? 
How desolate would be the carth 

If it were not for laughter! 


Of all the cures by man possessed, 

To cheer the heart by grief oppressed, 

There's none hath ;ower, it is confezeed, 
That can compare to laughter. 


So, for each sorrow ye endure, 

Unless ye nowish it, be sure 

Ye have at hand an easy cure; 
Ha! ha! ‘tis only Jaughter. 


Tis good for young. ‘tis gcod for old; 

It is more previous far than gold; 

Then langh az long as you cun hold: 
Hurrah for jolly laughter! * 


3 
Poison That Walks One to Death. 


_— 


OnE of the strongest drugs in the world is cal’ed 
“ezeul.” It isa South # morican product, aud made by 
the tropical Indians. 

A grain cf it ia snfiicient to make you feel the need of 
violent exertion, and once you begin there is no 
stopping. Yon walk tll youdie. Moreover, you do not 
walk straight ahead, but in a litile circle of two or three 
yards’ diameter. 

You tramp wildly a:d s‘eadily on, sceing nothing. 
and nct snffering actual pa'n, but with all your nerves 
on fire and your brain spinning. You do not etop 
walking till you drop dead in your tracks. 

The extreme vitality is kept up till the last momert. 
Some of the Indians have a way of dosing their captives 
bbe d this drug and sitting round the victim while he 
walks. 


——_s3.—_____. 
His Only Alternative. 


He had worked six months for a long established 
insurance company, fultiliing his duties. az he had 
reason to believe w:th entire satisfaction to his superiors. 
He knew that th» head beok-keeper had referred to 
him aaa “bright young m:n,” und that his fellow 
clerks regarced him with respect. and ho thought that 
he would sesre them ino giving him a rise. 

One morning he walked in‘o the manager's room ani 
asted if be con'd syeak to him a m:ment. 

“ Certainly, Herbert. What is it?’ s .id the manager, 
wheeling rc und in Lis chair and teaminz kindiy through 
his syectactes. “ Nuthing serious, I hope.’ 

“ Well, cir,” said Herbert, “I wanted (6 tell you that 
I intend to leave you the first of next: month.” 

“ Well, well, wail! You don't meant to tel! me that, 
HerLert ?” suid thy manager. 

“ Yea, sir,” sail the young mun firmly; “I find that 
Tam gettirg five shillinss a week leas than any man in 
the ollice who is doing the work Iam. I have got to 
ha e arise, or lee the first of the month.” 

* Oh, no, Herbert. you woa't d> that,” and his chief, 
thrusting bis thum) into an armhole of his waistcont 
and smiling in the same genial aud benevolent way. 
“No, no, you won't co that.” 

“TI lave quite made up my m'n4.” said Herb>rt. 

“Oh, youve mad» up your mind, Lave you?” eaid 
the manager. “* Yes, yea. But you won't leave on the 
first of the month, Herbert; you'll leave atonce. You 
can tell the cashier to pyy you your wages to the end of 
the week. Cood-day.” 


: <> fo —___. 


Epxa: “ Why do you wear gloves while learning to 
play nap?” 
5 ne “ Becauss Jack told me never to show my 
and.” 


——?* oo 
° 


“I prpy'r intend to let anybody know I had Leer in 
that can.” 

“ And did they ?” 

“Yes; it began to leak out before I got half way 
home.” : 


fo —__ 


At the Zoo the keeper gives the lion a big piece of meat. 
Poet: Wey ati noun el re 

Ki : “He it re; ly twice a day.” 

Post (with clatoed hands): "What a besa it would 
be if I could get a position as lion here!” 


— ote 


“THat German baker had the most ingenious turn- 
out in the fancy-dress bicycle purade.” 

“ What was it?” 

“ His wheels were exact imitations of two pies.” 

“ That doesn’t seem s> very funny!” 

“No, but the way he describes it got him the prize.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“He said ‘ Dot's mein picycle.’” 


to laugh. Laughs may 


be obtained 
To be had of all respectable 


an 
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THE L. S. D, OF “ UPPER TEN” 
HORSE RACING. 


Wuat 18 Done With Some oF 
THE Enormous WINNINGS. 

_THE prodigious sums won on the turf by such equine 
ginuts a8 Donovan, Gulopin, and Ormonde, and more 
recently Isinglaca, Persimmon, and Flying Fox, give 
the general public very exalted ideas of the financial 
aspect of high-class rucing. They see so little of the 
ehadow andso much of the bright sdeof thelusines that 
they regard n mere reputation as a race-horse owner to 
be a aure index t> a plump bank account. 

The Prince of Walcs until 18.33, far from fingering 
the prize money won by his hurses, had a serious 
stable bill t> meet at the end of every sonson; but then 
fortune change? with a vengernce. During the past 
four years the Prince's stud kas won the magnificent 
aggregate of £57,000, lcaving, as may readily be 
imagined, a handsome surplus a! ter liquidating expenses. 

Mr. “Leo” Rothschild is little poorer or richer for a 
few thousand pounds leas or more, but as such thiugs 
usuaily go in this world, he ia of the lucky minority— 
his gross gains on the Turf since 1895 Leing preciscly 
double those of H.R.H. 

The Duke of Westminster, as a disciple of the sport 
of kings, has made ends meet and {o spare, nor can 
Lord Kosebery in rocent years, if this une is excepted, to 
euid to have maintained his racing string at a loss, while 
Lord Marcus Beresford is presently enjoying an almost 
weokly dividend from his “ gee-vees,” 

But an owner may well win £10,000, or m-re, a year 
vith b's horses, und, quite apart from gambling, 
find himself a big annual loser. Nor is the trainer's 
Dill, handsome as it often is. r sponsible for this. The 
reason simply is to be found in the oxtraordinary prices 
that are nowadays paid for the well-bred yearling ou 
the fragile chauce of the animal developing into the 
crack of his year, when there will be at his mercy such 
opulent races nz the Two Thousand Guineas, worth, 

neerly exough, twice its face value; the Newmarket 

tukes of some £5,609; the Derby of. perhaps, £3,000; 
the St. Leger of much the same; with an almost even 
chance of capturing the Princess of Wales’ Stakes, the 
Eclipse Stakes, und the Jockey Club Stakes, each of 
which is endowed with £10,90) in specie. 

In me:cil-83 truth, however, there is infinitely greater 
chance of the yeurling purchase dying without ever 
having set hoof ona racecourse. The bringing-up of a 
high-priced or, indeed, any razing foul is a terribly 
speculative business. 

That the stocking of absurdly-priced yearlings is 
little short of a fashionable craze may be gathered from 
the fact that foals by Amphion last yeur realized on an 
average 395 guincus each: a few by Bend Or 


471 guineas each; Melton’s progeny wera readil 
aattap at 509 guineas per ied, tive yearlings by 


that record breaker, Iaing!ass, realised 746 gnineas each; 
six by Morion averaged &50 guineas. But these figures 
are thrown into the shade a little when we contemplate 
the prices paid for the stock of that mighty stallion 
St. Simon, and his young compeer, Orme; four yearli 

Ly tho latter averaged the magnificent sum of 1s 
guineas, und eight by ths former the ast nishing total 
of 12,544 guineas, or an avers ge of 1,568 guineas each. 

In the abatract, 330 fonts last year realized fully 
£76,000; 3,200 guineas were paid for a colt named 
Simonawcod, while Mr. Brassey, the woil-known sports- 
maa, gave 3,00) guineis for the filly Winfrida, in both 
cases with only infinitesimal retarn being obtained a 
to date. Indeed, only a very small proportiun of these 330 
youngsters have a3 yet progressed snfficiently to meet 
their e:gagements, and when they do how many will 
earn enough to clear even the:r corn bill? A glance at 
the higher priced equine purchases of 1896 may answer 
the question with tolerab'e accuracy, for foals of that 
year are now in the heyday of 8} e2d and vigour. 

La Veire cost the small fortune of 3,100 guineas, and 
has since elected to win two trifling races with igno- 
minious fai‘are on Lo'hoceasiona. Mr. Jeraey, otherwise 
Mrs. Langtry, purchased a Leautifully-bred colt for 1,050 
guineas and paid jockey fees six times for him without 
recovering one pene Sir Blundell Map'e wns more 
fortunate with his 1,250 guinea purchase, Devon, which 
won two races and £90) in fourteenattemp‘s. Another 
colt, Sangrado by name, though ha erst £2,100, bad 
the shocking bad taste to run up a losing sequence 
of nine without a redeeming win to follow. Sirsiagton 
cost 2,400 guineus, and in his three years of public life 
has ciedited his owner with the sum of £200. 

Lord Durham fared better with his 2,600 gu'neas colt 
Gerolstein, which bids fair to liquidate his purchase 
price if he runs long enoxgh. The unfortunate owner 
of Victor Don, a colt costing 1,650 guineas, has not yet 
had the pleasure of troubling the judge vith him. 
Petty France, snapped up a; a likely gold mine at the 
extraordinary figure of 5,100 guineas, hus still a maiden 
victory to guin. 

Thirty-e ght of the highest-priced yearlings in 1896 
cost nearly £60,000, but, though their racing career will 
practically be over next year, it is doubtful if they have 
recovered a twentieth of that enormous out!ay. 
And every year, too, while they are in training a» sum of 
not less than £10,000 wiil be to meet the 
many outlays peculiar to “ hig-class ” racehorses. 


@ pehay for 20), in pzrcels known as 
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FACTS. 


THe ‘first fact is—Pearson’s Wonderful Talking 
Puzzle is coming. 

Hams which are packed in pulverised charcoal will 
keep fresh for many years. 

Five ounces and a half of are required to 
make one glass of good wine. patois 

Amoxe the coachmen of Berlin are seven retired 
army officers, three ex‘pastors, and sixteen nobles. 

NeEaR xy one-third of the surface of Newfoundland is 
eovered with fresh witer, mostly in the form of lakes. 


Sr. Pgrerssurc has the largest bronze statue in 
existence—that of Peter the Great, which weighs a 
thousand tons. 

THE chief eremies of bicyclists in India are the 
mosquitoes, which not only bite the riders, but actually 
bite through the tyres. 

A coop Arabian horse will canter in the dcsert for 
twenty-four hours in summer and forty-eight hours in 
winter without drinking. 

JAPANESE theatres have their boxes so arranged that 
the ladies can change their dresces, as it is not con- 
sidered stylish for a lady to appear an entire evening in 
cne dress and with the same ornaments. 

Every quart of milk yields about an ounce of butter. 
The prorortion of cream to milk from the average cow 
ranges from cne-twentieth to one-tenth ; but in the case 
of the famous Alderney cows it averages from three to 
four-tenths. 


CaNabDA requires cnly 237,000 square miles to be as 
large as the whole continent of Euroye. It is nearly 
thirty times as large as Great Britain and Ireland, and 
is 5,000 square miles larger than the United States, 
excluding Alaska. 

So small are bacteria that it would take, in some 
cases, as many as 15,000 of them arranged in a row to 
make an inch. They have different forms, some being 
round, some oval, come rod shaped, while others are 
much the shape of a cork-s-rew. 

Tue healthiest and rosiest girls of Europe are those 
representing the middle and poorer classes in Holland. 
They are the tidiest housekeepers in the world, and are 
rarely ill. Their good health is mainly due to the exer- 
cise they get in attending to their household duties. 

AN odd contrivance is used in China to protect the 
carrier pigeons from the attacks of birds of prey. Tiny 
bamboo tubes are fastened under their wings, and as 
they ay the air passing swiftly through the tubes makes 
<a whistle, which serves to frighten off the other 

i 

A THIEF had for weeks been stealing incandescent 
lamps in one of the Parisian theatres. An electrician 
cau sht him by arranging the wires so that when a lamp 
was removed an electric signal informed a man on the 
watch. When caught the rogue had two burners in his 
pockets. 

Tue famous fogs of Newfoundland are only found as 
a rule on the east and south coasts and on the “ banks,” 
being caused by the meeting of the Arctic current with 
the Gulf Stream. The interior in summer is described 
as a most delightful climate, resembling that of the 
South of France. 

ATTINGHAUSES, a village in the Swiss canton of Uri, 
as one of the homes of William Tell, tries to keep up its 
reputat’on for good shooting. Out of “00 inhabitants, 

184, men and women, are skilled rifle shots. The first 
prize in the last ccntest was carried off by a fifteen- 
year-old girl. Her father, seven brothers, and three 
sisters all shot, the family taking nine prizes. 

In Lake Derwentwater t!:ere is a species of fish called 
vendace which are never caught alive. They are said to 
frejuent the dee; er parts of the Jake, and are never met 
with in the rivers. One or two dead specimens of the 
breed which Lave been found in the Jake are treasured 
as curiosities. They have a strong resemblance to char, 
and aie about four or five inches long. 

Turee French cruisers and three English are engaced 
every year in Newfoundland settling International dis- 
putes with regard totbe fisheries. The English captains 
are all made magistrates, so that they may have power 
over the settlers, and the French fishermen are practi- 
cally under martiul law, which is dealt out with a heavy 
Land to offenders by the French captains. 

Tue officers and men of the garrison at Brussels 
were recently invited to a lecture given by the mayor. 
Tie soldiers were instructed to keep their eyes on the 
comuianding officer, M. Poodts, and to follow his 
exumple, applauding when he did, and soon. Unhappily, 
Colonel Poodts occasion to blow his nose. Instantly 
the ha'l re-echoed with the music of 1,500 soldiers’ 
noses being blown. 

AN adequate effort is at last to be made to prevent 
tie extinction of the elephant. The government of 
India has adopted a regulation preventing the killing 
of anz of these animals in a reserve which extends from 
Sheikh Pass to the Afghanistan frontier. The area is 
approximately two hi miles by fifty. The herds of 
e'ephants which remain in this recerve are at present 
confined to a much smaller area of about forty miles 
equare in the Gadabural mountains. 
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This Baby is One Day Old. 


“ Wuo can this moon-eyed, gimlet-nosed, four-armed 
less wonder be?” ou 


t is a baby crab— nothing moreterrible. 
Its photo was taken Ly a prominent 
scientist and i fied 500 times. 


“Yes,” eaid the acientist to P.W.. “I 


am trying to eee if crabe can be hatched 
artificialiy. The de- mand for them is very 
great, aad they have many enemies besides 
man to deplete the supply so that if left 
to propagate natur- ally they might scon 
become ex- tinct. This, 
however, need not oc- 
cur. for I find they 
will batch very readily 
with proper care, & 


that is mneces- 8a 


them supplied with a constant flow 
of sea water. You kave no doubt 
seen by the sea- side, or onthe shores 


of a tidal estu- 
little creatures 
ling about. They 


ary, a 
jumping and wrigg- 
are young crabs. 


“The eggs of the crab are very 
minute, and float on the surface of the 
water until hat- ched. The egg is 


very emall, not much larger than 
the fine dust shot used to kill humm‘ng birds. The 
photograph you see wus of one a day old, magnified 
several hundred times. A T 2 
infant, isn't it? The eyes are compound, like a fly's, 
and have many lenses. 
curved epine stands up 
change takes place as it grows. 
ming feet you see that look like four arms, 
to grow 
metamorphosis ingnature.” 


g3 


Art Per Square Foot. 

« A GUINEA per square foot! That is surely a new 
way of pricing Art?” 

© No,” remarked the etained-glass merchant to P.W., 
“ we never price it any other way. The artist charzes 
per square foot for his design, and we charge likewise 
for the finished window. 

“ Yes. the painting cr staining, leading, and cutting 
are three distinct trades. 

“The first sketch is made small—to scale—with all 
the cclours init. If it :eceives the customer's approval, 
the artist makes a finished drawing the size of the 
window; this is generally in monochrome. The various 
pieces of glass are cut from sheets selected by the 
artist. 

“After painting, which is sometimes Cone by the 
artist, the pieces are fired in a kiln. Often they ure 
painted after firing; when this is done they have, of 
course, to Le fired again. They are put tcgether ty the 
leadworker, a section of the lead ioaking like a 
capital ‘I,’ the glass fitting to the sides, and being held 
by the parallel line at the top and Lottom. 

“The last stage is ‘smudging’; the leaded glacs is 
now rubbed or smudyed over with old paint, which fills 
uP any space between the lead and the glass. The 
whole thing is cleaned, dusted with stucco or Portland 
cement, which makes it watertight and prevents the 
gluss shaking. The window is now ready to be placed.” 


HOW | SAW FITZSIMMONS FIGHT, 


Tllastrated. with ecvcral Fhotocrapks, is the striking 
feature of the current issue of that weekly magazine of 
Romance and Adventure, PASTIMES. Published 
Wednesdays. One Fenny. 


Other illustrated articles include: 
SNAKES SOLD HERE 
(ilustrated with Flotographs), 
THE LARGEST VESSEL AFLOAT 
(ustrated with Photographs). 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED AT SEA 
(With Llssteations), 


being to keep 


innumerable 


very extraordinary ‘ooking 


It has a long beak, and a 
from ite back. A wonderful 
The two pair of swim- 
are destined 
into mouth parte, surely one of the most curious 
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NEW AND STRANGE, 


A STEAM engine on the principle of the gas engine has 
heen invented by a French engineer, and is much more 
economical in working than the ordinary locomctive. 
The steam enters the cylinder, goes forward, and is 
discharged at the other end. thus preventing the ccoling 
of the admission end. Another advantage is that the 
return stroke of the piston is a working stroke. 


To ke a victim of vinezar-drinking is certainly norel. 
Yet a case showing the strength of this habit bas just 
been 1eported. A man who had been a great drinker of 
alcoholic Leverages, being unable to procare his usual 
refreshment, drank a bottle of vinegar. From that time 
be evinced a fondness for this strange drink. which be 
imbibed us cthers do beer, ond the babit grew uyon him 
unti! be was eeized with a sericus complaint, from which 
it is hardly likely that he will recover. 


Ir Vermite is not exactly the invention of the 
century, it is, at any rate, an exceedingly useful and 
reliable invention, and one wh‘ch tke pest-tored public 
will bail with pleasure and satisfaction. Vermite is an 
instantaneous and powerful insecticide, and kills all 
ineects, but is harmless to human beings and domestic 
animals. For use it is placed in small single-handed 
bel!ows, fitted with a spring inside to keep them open, 
and worked between the tinger and thumb. In this wa 
it is blown into holes and crevices—a process tisk 
drives out the pests to die in the cpen. The manufac- 
turers are Messrs. Jokn Calabreee and Company 
Limited, 26 Billiter Buildings, Billiter Street, E.C., 
and the price varies from threepence to half-a-crown a 
tin. 

Mr. ALEx. SELIGMAXN, S4 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
has issued to the German public a local A B OC 
constructed on the lines of the popular British railway 
guide published under the eame title. The German 
A B C is, to all intents and purposes, like our own 
yellow-covered volume, but contains more useful 
information. When one comes to consider the fact 
that there are over 11,000 railway stations in the 
German empire, as against 3,900 British, the compiler 
is to be congratulated on his work. Not only is complete 
information ~~ as to the departure and arrival of all 
trains to and from tke German capital, from various 
parts of the empire, but many interesting particulars 
regarding the provinces are recorded, and alao statistics 
useful for business men, travellers, tourists, and those 
who desire to know something of Germany. 


A VERY good specimen of a stuffed mermaid—or 
dugong—is on view at Messrs. A. and F. Pears’ head- 
quarters, in London. This mermaid is a very fine 
specimen of its class, according to naturalists who have 
seen it, and stands seven feet high. It originally came 
from the Persian Gulf. Judging by what we have seen, 
certainly the real mermaid bears no resemblance to the 
ideal creature. The real mermaid ie repelling, and does 
not appear to have one redeeming feature, excepti 
tkat she has for centuries served as the basis for the 
creation by poet and artist of a supremely magnificent 
semi-human being. The dugong is the mermaid of the 
early writers, and what the latter have written upon the 
subject has been carefully preserved ever since. Of all 
animals perhaps the dugong when gambolling in the 
water approaches the nearest in form to man ; and when 
its hea and breast are raiced above the water, and its 
pectoral fins, resembling hands, are visible, the dugong 
might easily be taken by superstitions seamen lor a 
semi-human being. 

Tue latest life preserver is that invented by a Boston 
man, and it has the great advantage of being collapsible 


and occupying but little i 
Frey eae space on the toats which carry 


s‘sts of what is 
pas Be 
tyre filled with 
air at atmos- 


Walter Scott’s Love Story, by T. P., is now appearing in IM, A, P, 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE CUP. 


ALL ABOUT THE CHALLENGER, SHAMROCK, AND THE DEFENDER, COLUMBIA. 


TxE struggle for the America Cup is close at band. 
Perhaps no previous fight for the bringing back home 
of the Queen's trophy has so completely aroused the 
interest of Britishers us the cc ming one. 

The reason is not far to sack. The owner of the 
challenger yacht, the Shamroci:, for this year is a man 
of the people, and the interest surrounding his yerson- 
ality is very widespread, while the national patriotism 
he has disp!uyed at the present juncture has tended, not 
only to increase his popularity, but has considerably 
widened the scope of interest as bearing on the im- 
pending race, and tended to incresse popular euthu- 
siasm. . 

Had the challenges yacht for this ycar been the 
property of one of the exclusive upper ten, as has 

rally been the case in past years, present interest 
would not have been ncarly so keen ; indéed, enthusiasm 
in the race would have been of no greater cepth than that 
which usually follows in the trend of sport which is 
mainly confined to society's exclusive ring. 

But as Fortune has mapped things out to-day the 
vast bulk of the inhabitants of the Kingdom very 


ending and challenging yachts in the 
matter of building their craft. The maximum for every- 
thing fs given. You are not supported to exceed these, 
but you can, if you wish, Luild under them. The thin 
is to build to win; and as yachting is nowadays reduc 
to a very fine science, both in racing and in building 
craft, the mistake of adding an inch to some part of a 
toat when an inch subtracted would be better, might 
prove very compromising for boat. 
In the Shamrock and in the Columbia you have two 
hts which, from‘a point of construction and design, 
ve beaten Pore attempts in yacht-building. ro 
are all agreed that they are the acme of perfect building 


and designing. 
The ro pee was built by Thorneycroft, from the 
designs of Mr. Fife, one of our Lest yacht architects. 


She isa — craft, icularly when her 
canvas is Her white wings cover an area of 
nearly 20,000 square feet. 

Now, a steaming vessel of this size—she displaces 
about 145 tons—in r to 
equal her would need 
engines of 1,500 horse r, 
their combined strength lift- 


ing at the rate of 37,125,000lb. 
one foot per minute, reckoni 

at the prescribed rate 
33,0001b. per borse foot 


into sheets, each 7ft. by 4f 
wide, you would have a suf- 
ficient number of sheets to 
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Mow the weight of a perfectly-formed woman at ber 


most uttractive age is declared by those who know to be 


The contest for the America Cup is no longer what it 


Set. 4Ib.—in other words, 1301b.; therefore, each keel: used to be—a conteet letween two widely different 


weighs as much aa 1,550 Leautiful women. 

aking into question the amount of rope on board the 
Shamrock, every yard of which is wanted 3 if you were to 
pay it out into one long line it would cover a distance of 
a mile and a quarter. This amount of cordage operates 
oa thirty-one different parts of the vessel, each and 
every part being known by its cwn particu'ar name, 
of course, to a!] the crew, hous krowledye uf whateach 
line governs must te so perfect that not an instant of 


time can be allowed for thinking what this or that line | 


is for, or it might lose the race. 

This, of course, appties to all yachts in a measure; 
but in a racing craft a moment's hesitation might cost 
you victory. 

You may rest assured that during the race cvery bet 
of -~ long length of rope wilt be used in both 

Let us say that we are on loard the Shamrock. Now, 
when the mainsail requires hauling in by order of the 
skipper, thcre will be ut least fi rty men to assist in the 


operation, as the officers, beaides, of courze, the crew, |’ 


and anyone e'se who may be aboard, are sure to take a 
hand in the work when there is need for it. 

Assuming the average weigLt of each man to be 
10st. 10lb.,, they will weigh together a little over 
6,0001b.—just under three tons. ‘That, then, is just 
the weight they will Le ab‘e to pu:l when hauling down 
the mainsail. ‘Tke weight of the latter ia 8001b., und 
of the 250!b. The pressure of the wind is likely 
to double this, and produce a total weight of over 
2,0001b., which the crew wili have to lift. They will 
therefore have a suplus cn of 4,000Ib. to spare. 
But this immense power will net be held back in 
reserve, but the who:e force of 6,000Ib. will be thrown 
into the work of hauling down, whicb, consequently, 
will be done co quickly as to dazzie your eycs and 
bewilder your mend, 


A agile and a quarter of rope is used on each ves. cl, 


In dealing principally with the dimensions of tho 
we kere ako bad 


Shamrock we have in view the measurements of 
the Columbia, for the fi of the one can for all 
purposes be applied to the other. 


rposes both 
Lon sister vessels in point of dimcusivns. 


sporting about 200ft. 
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national models. It is now a contest between twu 
models embodying exuctiy the anime principles, and tbe 
only difference between the two ia the accuracy with 
which these principles are carried out. At one time the 
race was between u narrow, decp-keeled English cutter 
and a flat-bottomed American centreboard. 

The steering gear of tho Columbia is sonthy of notice. 
The rudder-post is 27it. in length. Tie rucder is made 
of bronze plates riveted upon a frame. It is 
four inches thick at the post, and tapers to 


B:ch keel weighs as much @s 1,350 women, 


between one and two inches in thickness on the outer 
edge. A steering quadrant is attached to the top of 
the rudder-pest. It extends to the rear and downward, 
and en;ages a bevel wheel carried at the bottom of the 
vertical shaft which rises through the deck, and has at 
its upper end another bevel wheel, which is in engage- 
mens with a bevel wheel on the shaft of the steering 
wheel. 

To those who wonder at the re defeat of British 
yachts in their attempt to bring k home the Queen’s 
Cup, which was tuken from these parts by the Yankee 
yacht called the America, in 1851. Perhaps the follow- 
ing stated fact will be found a trifle sustaining: We, on 
this side, in sending a challenge to the Americans must 
have in view that our boat must not only be bullt on 
the advanced yacht-building lines, but she must at the 
same timo be strong enough to combat wind, weather, 
oe Cae of the Atlantic in crossing over to Sandy 

ook. 

Whatever reason has been cffered explaining away 
our defeat in the daya that are past, it is consoling to 
know that no British boat has ever suffered defeat 
through being damaged un the voyage over, a fact which 
speaks for itself. 

With regard to the crews, that of the Shamruck will 
be keaded by i acme Archie Hogarth, assisted by 
Captain Rotert Wringe, both skippers of the highest 
merit. The forner is a Scotsman, while the latter hails 
from the East Coast, where he is well known. 

The Columbia will le skippered by Charles Barr, 
a man who had practical experiences 
of International Cup contests than has fallen to the 
Le - any otker yachtsman. He is a Scotsman by 


« The Royal Yacht Equadron, whose no for nearly 
half a century has been held by the New York Yachting 
Club, bas its white ensign carried upon craft competin 
for the trophy, but the distinguished ecn cf Erin wi 
fly aloft from the Shamroc* the bluc ensign of the Royal 

Ister Yacht Club. 

The firat race will take place atout October 3rd, and 
as the two boats are so similar in line, dimensions, and 
construction, stecess will depend greatly on the 


handling. 
The first really organieed international contest for the 
Cup dates no farther back than 1870, und since that time 


the | up to the present we have cent over ten challengers as 


follow : . Cambria; 1871, Livonia: 1876, Countess 
Dufferin ; 1881, Atalanta ; 1885, Genesta ; 1886, Galatea; 

, Thistle; 1893, Valkyrie I.; 1895, Valkyrie IIT; 
1899, Shamrock, 
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Mi. A. P. is always interesting, chatty, and tright. 
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PEOPLE WHO GIVE 
: THEMSELVES DISEASES. 


Don’t Let Your Minp DWELL ON aNY PARTICULAR 
ComMPLaINT. 


Onr of the most startling discoveries that have taken 

place of late years in medical science is, that it is quite 

ible for a man to give himself a disease merely by 
hinking about it. 

According to more than ore medical authority hypo- 
chondria may itself result in something far more 
serious, and an individual who has been suffering from 
an imaginary disease for a lengthy period may become 
afflicted with “tke real thing” merely because he has 
been thinking about it. 

That the mind is affected by the body is well known, 
and it is upon the assumption—for which there are 
several qo08 reasons — that the converse is true also 
that the theory is based. Apart from its scientific pro- 
bability, however, there are several well attested caves 
which go to show that it is right. 

A lady who was for many years a marked h hon- 
driac commenced to complain of weakness in her le 
and announced that it was only with difficulty that she 
was able to walk at all. Her medical man, after making 
an ex:mination, announced that the muscles of these 
were perfectly healthy, and tried to de his client 
that she was mistaken, which no doubt at the time she 
was. 

The lady, however, pers'sted that she could scarcely 
get about, and finally took to her bed. Four weeks 

ater an abscess opened in her right leg, and an exami- 
nation showed that both limbs were weakened to an 
extent that not six months’ disuse, let alone one, could 
account for. 

The explanation of the medical man was that his 
patient had been suffering from “ paralysis of the will,” 
that the effect of this was to weaken the legs and to 
make the nerve centres inoperative, and that had not 
the abscess formed in her limb, paralysis would 
probably have resulted. 

In this case the patient’s delusions probably hindered 
the regular supply of blood to the legs. But in other 
cases it is said to have the contrary effect. One French 
authority states that if a man thinks he has indigestion 
he may give himself heart disease. The blood will tend 
to go more and more to the liver merely because the 
man is thinking of that part, and the regular action of 
the heart will be interfered with. 

The fact that nearly every disease has, as has been 


incontrovertibly shown, a bacillus or —that is,a 
minute living ism—may seem at first to be against 


this theory. But in reality it is not, as a well-known 
case of cholera poisoning proves. 

A native who had sentenced to death in an 
English settlement on the Congo, was offered his life 
by the doctor on one condition—that he would sleep on 

same bed as that used bya choleraic patient—an 
offer the man rp are 

Asa matter of fact, the doctor, who was making an 
experiment, arranged that the man slept on another and 
disinfected bed, but none the less the scared prisoner 


took the dread disease and died. 
In this case, no doubt the cholera s had entered 
the man’s system, which, pulled down by fear and 


anxiety, could offer no resistance—a fact which shows 
that the very fear of a disease often helps to induce it. 
One other striking proof the theory is that the 
study of madness has driven not a few able medical 
men, who devoted their lives to it, mad themselves. 


MY HOME GYMNASTICS. 


THE TROUBLES AND TRIALS OF A WOULD-BE 
SaMson. : 

Ir is al time since I have indulged in violent 
physical exercise for the benefit of my health. As much 
as I like my hea!th to be perfect, I don’t think enough 
of it to walk five miles before breakfast. 

I was once ordered to exercise, if I wished to keep 
sufficiently down to wear out my stock of doa then 
on hand, 80 I commenced with a pair of six-pound bells. 

The firat night before retiring, I went through various 
motions, doing some of them a hundred times each. It 
was splendid fun—the firet time. , 

On the second night I found that the second trial 
with the dumb-bells was much more monotonous than 
the first. At any rate, on the second night I reduced 
my task about fifty per cent., and registered a solemn 
vow todo the other haif inthe morning. Rising next 
morning, I found that I must either tries the dumb-bell 
exercise or the train. I concluded that I would miss 
the former. 

At bed time that night my arms were so sore from 
the exercise of the previous night that I didn’t think it 
would be right to go at the thing too violently, and 
overdo it at first. So I put the bells away and went to 
bed and fell asleep. 

In speaking of the matter to a friend, I was told that 
the proper way to exercise is to get as much variety out 
of it as possible, and have it pass as a recreation and 
not atask. So I promised to Follow his advice, and not 
confine myself to dumb-bells, agreeably to which yro- 
mise I purchased one of Professor Strong's rowing 
machines. It was a beautiful machine, and, having 
tried it in the shop, I made up my mind to pull a suffi- 
cient number of strokes nightly to equal a three-mile 
row. I went upstairs early that night and rowed about 
six mi'es, after which I felt too tired to use the dumb- 
bells. In the morning, after I used the dumb-bells, I 
was too exhausted for the rowing machine. 

It is, no doubt, very P gown rowing over a calm lake, 
in the deep shadows of a cool green shore, for then you 
have a variety of view that makes you unconscious of 
the physical effort. But when your boat is on a rug, 
and you row with might and main between a wash-stand 
and a bed, the variety fades softly away like the sky- 
blue tint from a cheap scarf. 

“ Perhaps,” I said to myself, “Iam not indulging in 
a sufficient variety of forms of exercise ;” so I purchased 
a pair of Indian clubs—which I don’t believe any Indian 
ever used, excepting on a white man—and tried those for 
awhile—about three minutes, By that time I had 
knocked a chandelier out of the cei by the roots, and 
fetched myself a cap on the spinal column that caused 
me to spend a few moments in deep reflection, and a 
most vigorous handling of the byes 

My boxing-gloves were also a failure, use I could 
find nothing to box with bata bag. There is a certain 
amount of pleasure in boxing wit an nt that 
cannot strike back or get annoyed; but one day this bug 
swung back from the ceiling and struck me all of a 
heap in the corner, 

In abandoning my reducing scheme, I discovered the 
champion anti-lean remedy, and I have to smile as I see 
to what purposes my instruments of torture have been 
put, The punching bag is now rendering great service, 
as it only comes in contact-with my head as a sofa 
pillow; the dumb-bells are used for paper-weights and 
general hammers; the rowing machine has been attached 
to the kitchen Woe in such a way that a little rowing— 
by the cook—fills the tank; and the boxing-gloves—well, 

@ boxing-gloves come in very handy as pin-cushions, 


WHY IS A CAT A CAT? 


A Learyep DisH SERVED UP IN A Tasty Manner. 
No, this is not a puzzle, nor is there any prize offered 
for the best answers. It is just a little talk about ¢ 
very common animal in almost every household. Perhaps 
the question seems senseless to you, but is it? Do 
ou know why a cat isa cat and not a dog? Do you 
\aee whether the cat and the dog are related in any 
way? Well, that is what this article treats of. 

Now, if you follow me, you will sec that particular 
knowledge is very different from general knowledge, 
which most people possess. 

The scientific classification of animals is a matter 
which concerns very learned men, for the reason that 
many of the great problems now before the world either 
effect it or are affected by it to a very material extent. 
The theory of evolution, for instance, makes the facts 
of classification of natural objects the stepping-stones 
to its conclusions. Covsequently much time and con- 
sideration are given to the subject. 

It is in this way that the question of why.a cat is a 
cat becomes of sufficient interest to justify an attempt 
to answer it. That is tosay, the reason for putting each 
set of animals ina class by themselves is worthy our 
consideration. 

When we look over the whole world of living crea- 
tures, from the ameba, which is almost a vegetable, to 
man, we see that there are apparently three great divi- 
sions represented—earth, air, and water. Now, to begin 
again, we find that some animals have warm blood and 
some have cold; then some animals have backbones, 
some are joined in parts, like the beetle; and some are 
one mass, and others are soft bodies inclosed in hard 
shells. These ave divided scientificully into vertebratis, 
articulatis, rotiatis, and mollusca. 

Now we will take the warm-b!ooded, back-boned 
animals, and we find some of them bring forth their off- 
spring alive and nurse them at the breast, while the 
others bring forth their young from eggs. This gives 
us the classification of mammals and birds. 

At this point we will take only the mammals, and we 
have again to divide them into bimana, quadrumana, 
chiroptera, qua: da, and amphibia. 

In order to reach the cat, we must now take up the 
quadrupeds and go through their divis‘ons. ‘Lhose 
eating flesh are called carnivora ; those eating bs oe 
tables, herbivora; those living u insects are called 
insectivora. Then there are the rodentia, pachydermata, 
and ruminatia—that is, those belonging to the rat 
family, those belonging to the thick skins, and those of 
the cud-chewing, like the cow. 

At this stage of division the carnivora are divided into 
families, each very distinct, yet related each to the other. 
The carnivora may be divided into three great families 
—the cat, the dog, and the bear. 

The lion is the representative of the cat family, and it 
runs down to the hyena; the wolf bears the samo 
relation to the dog family, and takes in the wolf, dog, 
and fox; while the is the representative of the bear 
family, which ends with the otter. 

Just as the dog is intermediate between the cats and 
the bears, so this or that genus will unite two other 

mera. fhe hyena, for instance, is in some respects 
ike a cat, and in others like a dog. These nice 
distinctions may seem absurd at first thought, but 
when a careful examination of the teeth, skeleton, and 
other of various animals is made the points of 
resemblance or difference are conclusive. And thus it 
is that we find 5 lig is a cat, and how it is related 


as a cousin to the 


SPEbt - IF- POR-ME~ COMPEIFION, 


No. 4 


SIMPLE! FASCINATING!! 


A £20 PRIZE. 


are allowed when the letter f 


CONDITIONS, __ 


Herr are another twenty-five words to solve in the same way as 
random fromNuttall’s Standard Dictionary, the letters 
this column. A prize of £20 will be given to the 
the event of more than one competitor solving the whole number, the 
the greatest number of duplicate words. For 


jambled up, au 
person who solves 


dray. Plurals 
have to do is to 


“ Spg,uine.” 
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By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


thor of “ Mysteries of Pcl'ce and Crime,” “ Secrets of the 
* Prison House,” “Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 


—S—aae— 
SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


atfe, and manages to escape from the house when he fears recognition. 
e Sout securing the £505 t> keep Gringo away 
from the house, and finds it necessary to draw — ‘ordaunt into 
her confidmce. The Prince’s secretary, Mr. Las:zelles, is asked to 
lend a 2 Mordaunt, better known as Cynthia, £500 from his master’s 
safe. le refuses, but whilst held in conversation the money is 
abstracted from the safe in his private office by List. By means of a 
tursuoise pin which he picks up, Lascelles believes that. the robbery 
kas }:een planned by the Princess ani Cynthia, and decides to shield 
chem from the consequences by borrowing money. 

Col n2] Mainwaring lends SL aorellea £50). Prince Tzeurach is 
annoyed at the absence of his sccretary, who, upcn his return, is 
accused of robbery. Lasccl'cs resigns his secretaryship, and is about 
to leave the house, when the Princess interp: se, and on the arrival of 
iady Mordaunt with the £500, which she has secured from the morey- 
lenders, the Prince is told that Lady Mcrdaunt borrowed the money 
for a few hours. Cynthia has borrowed £1,000 from Rosenbergs, whom 

Princess is to meet to sizn the bill, 

Whilst the Princess is in the corridor thanking Lrscelles for shield- 
ing her and Lady Cynthia Mordaunt, the Prince looks on unobservel, 
and, becoming us, he sours Detective Lampeter, of Scotland 
Yard, who recalls belicf that be saw Gringo at the Prince’s recent 
te-eption. 


detected the he secures respect- 

nd goes mooving the heart of London. He is scen by 
Detostive 1 : i who tracks him to Paris, and finds ont that he has 
exchanged of England notes that were taken {rm Mr. Lascelles’ 
tafe. — 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“I Want £5,000.” 

Atrnoven Princo Tzeurach’s confidence in Geoff: 
Lascclles had been shaken, he still would not break wit 
him. What Mr. Lampeter had discover:d was not enough 
for that quite, and the secretary was useful now when the 
Park Lane establishment was to be closed for some montha, 
the bulk of the servants dismissed, the plate and valuables 


at his finger ends, he thought of everything, and he never 


himeelf. 
In all this the Prince ne eg er ag - Ary 
d without im , as 
ee ee o be ie bein to res cea 
After that he 
them in Paris, accompany them to Marseilles, 


to 
ara the Margaretha, and return himself to 


them on 
don. 


ardour of an impressionable lover. 
sr in edema” pomp gta ome associa- 
but the valet, Mirko, the maid, Madame Lisa. 

i their columns, and with 
arrival of that well-known 


beautiful Princess, 
at the 
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the smartest and liveliest in 


rooms were splendidly mounted, fitted with Louis 
Seize furniture, hung with brocaded satin, and decorated 
in white and gold staff of servants waited on 


their Highnesses exclusively, and the whole resources of 
Sha hatek and infeed of all Pacis, were at their command. 
id enjoy themselves, the 


. What jone wished, she have; 
widdeeie the pealeered, shonkd be deus, She should make 
the round of the shops, the best and dearest; she should 


patronise Doucet, and Werth, and Rouff, and Paquin, and 


- 4.. A. P.- is fast becoming a household word, 
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load them with orders ; she might choose what jewellery she 
fancied at Fontana’s, or Bassot's, or Rosenberg’s, 2 branch 
house of the Bond Strect firm; go to Virot’s and Reboux 
for hats; to Cely’s for lingerie ; she might have an entirely 
new trousseau if she liked; whatever seemed wanting in 
the fittings and appointments of the yacht, pictures, 
draperies, mirrors, she was to celect and havo sent to 
Marseilles. 

A beautiful woman with carte blanche to spend may well 
loge her head in Paris. Nowhere else in the world do prices 
rule so high, nowhere are there such outlets forextravagance. 
Yet the Princess was like a fever-stricken, afflicted soul 
starving in the midst of plenty. She was flinging thousands 
about recklessly, and could not appropriate a penny to her 
own use. How she yearned to levy a large percentage ry 
all this lavish expenditure! She was hungering more t 
ever for ready money. 

This personal allcwance which the Prince had £0 
gencrously and readily accorded would be a mere drop in 
the ocean, she feared; it would never satisfy such a greedy 
cormorant as the brutal and unprincipled George Vaughan. 
She had now with her in her dispatch box £250 in circular 
notes by Lisa’s advice, but would it be enough? How long 
would he be content with £10 or even £20 a week? What 
would his next demand amount to? And when and how 
would he make it ? 

She was oppressed unceasingly with cruel apprehension, 
with the horrible uncertainty of hez position, never knowing 
at what moment some new peril might not overwhelm her. 
There were times when the bmthen of her painful secret 
became so intolerable that, but for the stern restraint 
exercised by old Lisa, she would have wished to throw her- 
self at the Prince's fect, and make sad and shameful con- 
fession of her criminal duplicity. It was so, but a few days 
aftcr their arrival in Paris, for, a3 she eas at the hotel 
window surveying the busy strect below, sho caught sight 
of this wretch who had risen ghost-like to haunt her and 
torture her beyond encu-ance. 

There was no mistaking him. She tco surely recognised 
his tall, erect figure, as he swaggered up and down the 
pavement, now flattening his nose against the jewellers’ 
shop-fronts, now staring up at the windows of the Hotel 
Gaulois, with his hat ecckced on one side, and his arms 
akimbo, evidently intending to attract attention. Could 
he know that they were there—the Tzeurachs, the Princess, 
his poor victim, with whom he was playing like the serpent 
does with the fluttering, helpless bird, fascinated by his 
basilisk eye ? 

What was she to co? The Prince was at no great 
distance, in his own room 7 He might come in at 
any moment, and might be moved to resent the insolenco 
of this stranger, who might so easily betray himself by his 
boldness. The wretch must be cent away at once. She 
summoned Lisa, and in a few hasty, whispercd words 
pointed out that Vaughan was there below, and that she 
must go to him instantly. 

“See what it means; what brings him. Say he promised 
to give no further trouble. Say anything, only get him 
to go.” 

“Aha!” cried the Barcn, when Lisa joined him, and, 
dragging at his s‘ceve, walked him up the street away from 
the front of the hotel. “I knew that I should draw you. 
It was better than writing. I don’t care to put pen to 
poper oftener than can be helped; but I knew you were 

ere. ” 


“How did you find us out? Why do you follow us 
wherever we go?” 

“ Because you oblige me todo so. You thought to give 
me the slip. Don’t lie. It’s useless to deny it. I read it 
in the papers. The Prince's yacht is at Marseilles. Their 
Highnesses—Her Highness Heimione, save the mark !— 
bound for a long crnise in the Mediterranean, the Levant, 
who knows, the Chinese Sea, and the back of beyond. No, 
no, plus souvent, not if I know it, not while there's any 
grip in my claws.” 

“ Pehaw ! you're all wrong. Weare only going to Trieste 
for Vienna and Schloss Tzeurach; we shall return to 
London early in the year. You would always find us. This 
is only a paltry excuse for fresh demands.” 

“You've hit it, Lisa. I have been too easy with you, 
and I can’t trust you. You've shown me the danger of 
that. I sec it now, in this new move. I must make mysolf 
safe, whatever happens. My terms have gone up with the 
risks, like Lloyd’s insurance. Even at any risk, I want 


more—a great deal more. 
2s im ble. We've had the greatest difficulty as it 
e 


ht manage £10 a week, but that would swallow 
up every sixpence that tho Princess has.” 

“I must have £5,000, that’s the last figure, and my last 
word. I have thought it all over, and that’s the very 
lowest price I'll take.” 

“You might as well ask for fifty thousand or half a 
amy It’s quite out of the qrestion. That's our last 
we ” 

“I don’t believe it. Let Hermione sell her jewels. She 
has heaps, I know, for I saw her through the window at 
Fontana’s and Rosenberg’s and at Bassot’s, buying galore. 
That little black-faced orgs (ea she has bewit« was 
offering her whole shopsful of gems. But that’s not m 
business. You've got to get the money how you can. 
won't Ict you leave Paris till you do. £5,000 —two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. I don’t mind paper this time, 
for notes are not numbered in this country, and I call it 
very kind and accommodating of the Bank of France.” 

Lisa walked along by his side without answer:ng. She 
wasdriven wild hy these fresh and more extortionate demands. 
She knew that worse would inevitably follow. Blackmaili 
isa vice that grows with what it fecds on, and the end m 
be ruin. Why try to avert it? Why use stop-gaps and 
half measures’ when ruin, collapse, must come surely, 
inevitably, after all. Was there no other way ? 

Black thoughts rose to Lisa’s mind, but she would not 

to them yet; the time was not really ripe. would 


ready to shield and save the child she loved eo dearly, 
and would shrink 


from no step that would secure it when 
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only the most dese ate methods of escape remained. For 
the moncnt, until she could think it out, until a fitting 
oEporturnity offered, until she could act certainly and sufely, 
this scoundrel must have his way. He must be again satis- 
fied, even at this ruinous rate. 

They parted at the end of the Rue Daunon, where it opens 
on to the Avenue de l’Opera. 

“I thought you would be reasonable,” said the Baron, 
when Lisa reluctantly agrced to do the best she could, if 
only he would give them time. 

“The insido of a week, that will bo more than enough. 
You'll find it easy as pie. Send me word when you put it 
through, and come round yourself with the stuff to ny 
address, Hotel Madagascar, Place de la Victoire.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“War Nor Maxe a CLean Breast or Ir?” 


As a result of the conference between Lisa and the 
Princess, an urgent telegram was disyatched to Londen to 
Lady Mordaunt. She must come over at onco to Laris ; 
she was the only person who could help in this new, aud 
far more serious, aspect of affairs, Tho sum demanded 
seemed colossal, and yet it must be found. 

It so happened that Geoffrey Lascelles had completed all 
the business left him to transact in London, and was 
travelling to join the Prince next day. Cynthia Mordaunt, 
nothing loth to 1un over, gladly availed hereelf of his 
escort. But at tho last moment Bim, hearing that the ex- 
pedition was at tho Princess’s charges, declared that he 
would not bo left behind. So they all camo over together, 
® merry party, and put up at the same hotel, not the 
Gauloie, as, of course, the Prince was not to be informed of 
the real object of Cynthia’s visit. 

Geoffrey, who was not in tho secret either, brought the 
news next morning. 

“Cynthia in Paris? What a surprise,” cried the Princess, 
feigning astonishment, although she was counting the 
moments till she saw Lady Mordaunt. “ What has brought 
her over ?” 

“Who shall say? Business, she declares—my lord’s, I 
think she said, but that is nonsense surely,” laughed 
Geoffrey. “Neither Bim nor Cynthia did any business in 
their lives. But sho will tell you yourself, for I think she is 
coming round, ae aed you will take her shopping, I suppose. 
I am at your Highness’s orders.” This to the Prince, and 
they went off together to another room. 

Presently Cynthia Mordaunt appeared, her saucy face 
bright and beaming as usual, whisking her skirts and 
humming the last music-hall catch. Nothing troubled her. 
Care sat lightly upon her, or ran off at once. She was fond 
ofsaying that nothing mattered much, few things at all 
It did Hermione good to look at her, and she said go. 

“ Why, of course, what’s the good of grizzling ? Tal 
comes right in the end.” 

“T wish I could think that. But I haven’t your courage 
your high spirits. I’m in despair, worse now than ever. I 
want moncy again, ever so much more,” sighed the 
Princess. 

“ How much this time? Out with it. It only means 
hardening your heart. Rosenbergs will oblige. re’s a 
branch here, in Paris,and they know everything that’s 
done on our side.” 

“I must have £5,000 within a week!” 

“Phew! That's a large order. I don’t wonder you feel 
it. But why——Never mind, I said I wouldn’t ask ques- 
tions.” 

“How kind and considerate you are, Cynthia!” cried the 
Princess, taking the other woman’s hand and kissing it 
gratefully. “It is my secret, my terrible secret. I can tell 
you no more than that someone has a hold over me, and 
exercises it pitilessly.” 

“Scissors!” said the Countess, with a long whistle, 
“That's bad—about as bad as can be, But are you wise in 

es i? Why not make ao clean breast of it with the 
) ad 


“I can't, I daro not. It would be quite fatal. Anything 
is better that that. It’s no use with me, Cynthia. 
We are only losing time. How can I get this money ?” 

“This time, of course, you must givo security. They 
would never let you have so much, £5,000, on your ras 4 
note of hand. What security have you? Only your jewels ? 
You will have to pledge some of them.” 

“ Part with them, you mean? ” 

“Hand them over. Cortainly; for a time, until you can 
substitute other securities, or re-pay.” 

“ Bat, Cynthia, I cannot part with my jewels, not with 
any one of them. Emil knows all I have. They were all 
his g:fts. He has a wonderful memory, and often asks me 
to wear this or that, sometimesa number. He says— 
of course, it is foolishness—that jewels are very becoming 
to me.” 

“ I know of no other way. You must pick out those that 
he will be least likely to ask for; ard then, you know, you 
can always have thom copied.” 
sane oh! Cynthia, no. Emil would be sure to 

out.” 

“ He'll be monstrous clever if he does—cleverer than 
most men. Why, half the women in London are wearing 
imitation jewellery at this very minute. Not always because 
arse like ie and me, hard up, but want the newest 

ions, and, as you may , it’s much cheaper. 
They can their rte ns often ne they please. We'll 
a all that right. The point is, what jewels can you spare? 

hat have you here?” 

“ Pretty well all but the heirlooms, tho Tzcurach 
diamonds, the emerald pendant, the coronet of onyx and 
og ee were lodged at the bank. Let us call in 

she has charge. 

The jowel box was brought in, a handsome, heavy thing 
of green morocco leather, adorned with the incess’s 
coronet and monogram, and fastened with a patent Chubb 
lock, of which Lisa kept the key, for she be trusted 
implicitly, as her mistress said, even with untold gold. 

by one the pretty coquettish cases, satin-lincd, were 


/ 
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openei, and ranged on the table of the salon, 
women ran their eyes over them ; the Princess 
, Cynthia with ecstatic appreciation, Lisa 
appraising them with calm self-pozression. 

“These will be best,” she said, as she put on one side 
hree great strings of rls that formed a necklace, two 
diamond stars that could be used as brooches or in the hair, 
six bracelets in various combiratiors of gold and precious 
crepe sapphires, emeralds, onys, ane turquoise, two 
pairs ismond ear-ring?, a num ings, broockes, 
ayey -saebiate of a ; mak = 
ve enty pieces of very valuable jewellery. 
“There cml OD é att 


Hi 


to be £10,000 worth tkere at lenst,” said 
Cynthia, toying with them affectionately. “It will cost 
you s good bit to have them copied, quite £1,000, I should 
say; then there will be the intcrest and ail tie rest of it, 
but they will cover the advance of froin five to siz thoucand 
pounds. If you like, I'll go round to Rosenberg’s and 
prepare them ; they know me. I daresay you would like the 
thing put through without delay, and have the money paid 
° 


ver— 

“Sh—! hush! not another word,” hastily whispered 
the Princess, for at that moment the door opened behind 
where Cynthia sat, and the Prince enteroi, followed by 

< Tan pleased to Lady Mordannt,” bega 

am very see you, ly Mordannt,” 2 
His Highness, “ why, what is this?” he went on, catching 
sight of the jewcls displayed on the table. 

“The Princess was asking me to advise her as to the 
re-setting of some of these. She has had them come time,” 
said Cyntbia, rising to the situation, “and I was suggestirg 
that she should leave them bebind in Paris. She won't 
want to wear all her jewels at sea, I supp: se ?” 

“Of course not,” said the Prince pleasantly, “ but then we 
shall stay std come tithe time at Vienna, ant I shoeld 
expect my wife to @& good appearance. However, 
as you ne Where do you propose to lodge them ?” 

“I thought Rosenberg’s,” went on Cynthia. 

“ Can they be trusted?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes,” Cynthia said. “They are very well- 
known people.” 

“ But not, I think, of the sweetest reputation,” corrected 
Lascelles. “They will be eafer at your Highness’s bankers. 
I would take them over to London, if you wish.” 

The Prince looked at him a little curiously, and who 
shall say what thoughts were in bis mind? And then say- 
ing curtly: “Her Highne:s can do as she pleazes,” he 
and left the room, followed by Lascelles. 

The negotiation with Rosenbergs was undertaken by 
Cynthia, and carried through with all reasonable dispatch. 
On the third day from her arrival in Paris, the money 
advanced to her tho jewels was handed over to her 
by M. Aaron Rosen in the private parlour behind tke 

op, which was an old-fashioned place under the colonnade 
of the Folens ¥e le. Sao ig 

Madame accompanied her, bringin jewels 
in a small satchel or bag. ities 

“You quite understand, M. Rosenterg? The whole of 
these are to be copied, and held at the di of Her 
Highnecs. The originals you retain until such time as the 


teeth, and a waren complexion that in strong contrast to 
ar nabs hair and beard. He wore the latter long, and 


is h it slowly—white, slender fingers that 
were always trimmed and much be He 
was admirably diessed in the very latcet fashicn, but all in 


discreet black, even to his satin tic, the folds of which were 
fastened by a magnificent black pear) pin. 

“ And if there is anything else in which we can oblige 

“she wiil find us absolutely at 

of Prince Tzeurach needs no 


0 left the shop to take a fincre when they had 
crossed the Palais Royale and Richelieu on 
the other side. 


by constantly about the Hotel Ganlois, voting all that 
wait on. opto lnlg e eally oad opclbermapaenger = 
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—he had ruffied it with the best, and when he was down, 


even before he had completely under, be had roughed 
it with the worst. as rm nr: Heel gate copes 8 
he had money in his —much money—a good ccat on 


his back, and he had regained all those external appearances 
of the gent!eman to which, while his evil times lasted, he 
had been a stranger. . 

After makiry a very careful toiltte, which included the 
fitting on of the close wig cf short, white, curly hair, the 
bushy, grey moustachios, snd pointed imperial, Le left the 
hotel, hailed acah, and gave an addrees, a number on the 
Boulevard Haussman, which preved to be an impozing 
mansicn with a great porte-c: chére, and a spacious inner 
ccurt-yard. A number of private broughams were ranged 
around with eomnolert coachmen in fur an upon the 
boxes, ard restless horses were champing t!eir bits and 
striking their hoofs upcn the asphalt pavement. 

A fat man in a gorgeous livery stood at the dcor of the 

rter’s lodge, and looked for a mon:ent at the new-comer 
inquiringly. ‘ : : 

“T am the Baron de St. Gaffe,” sad the latter with airy 
effrontery, “introduced by the Chevalier ce la Haute 
Gomme. Here is his name inscrite:l on my cord.” : 

“ Your pardon, Mons. le Baron. ‘That is quite cufficient. 
The reception 100ms are on the first ficor.” 

The Baron knew his way only tco well. It was not the 
first time that he had visited the Cercle des Philosophes— 
os‘enaibly a high-class club, but under the roso an ucmis- 
takable gambling den in which play — high play, 
and not always, if report were to be believed, the fairest 
Pave continually in progress. 

e first rocm was an ante-chamber, where the Baron 
deposited his hat and clcak; next came a room, also an 
ante-chamber, with only a single occupant, a man in correct 
evening costume, but wearing a gilt chain und badge of 
office. He was seated ata yrcat burean, wih many drawers 
and eafe rec ptacles, and his bu-incas was to exchange 
circular pieces of red or white ivory aguinst gcod mcnvy. 
These were the je'o s or counters which pass tor current 
cach at the bec<arat table. 

Next came a pair of wide folding doors partially oren, 
and as the Baron approached, the sounds that fell upon his 
ear wero like tho music of running waters to his parched 
soul. “Six—eeven—eight—laccarat,” ‘Make your game, 

t!lemen,” “‘The game is made.” “Four—five—nine— 
t.” And then, ing in to tho brilliantiy lighted, 
magnificently farnhey chastboe, he paused for a moment 
to eurvey the whole s:ene, silently, but exuitantly, for it 
was 1 ke the Promised Land flowing with milk and honey. 

A great crowd were seated or stood around the semi- 
circular tab‘e, row behind row; the bankcr was in the 
centre on the oposite side, and close by him sat his 
croupier, with a long implement exactly like the flat, 
flexible, lathe sword of the harlequin in the pantomime. 
As the game proceeded monotonously and with the utx.ost 
decorum the players placing the'r stakes on cither tableau, 
the banker cealing slowly and with great exactitude, and, 
the sp ee one way or the other, the croupier with his 
sword deftly drew ‘n or distributed the stakes, according as 
player or tanker won. 

Tho Baron stood and watched for some time, hungering 
to begin, yet unable to approach the table. While le 
wa:ted, his eye fell upon that of anctber bystander, the 
sigLt of wkcm interested him immensely. A pereon whom 
he had ascertained was the Earl of Miordaunt, having seen 
him frequently with the cthers—Lady Mordaunt, George 
Lascelles, and the Princess heraelf — entering or coming 
out of tLe Hotel Gau'ois. He resolved before the night 
was out to become better acquainted. 

(To be continued.) 


Mrs. Henry Pecx: “First we get horseless carri- 
ages and then wireless telegrapby. I wonder what next?” 
Her Husbard (meekly): “ Wifeless matrimony, 


perhaps.” 
jo 
CaLtowsr: “ By Jove! I wish I could do something 


fine and great—something that would attract the eje3 
of all tke world on me.” 


yeapety : “Did you ever try buy:ng an engagement 
ring 


RESULT OF THE HAND COMPETITION. 


A CoxsipgRaB_zE amount of ingenuity bas been exercised 
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ANOTHER DREYFUS ! 


His Name was Dg BELLecarpDe, AND He was 
TREAIED LIKE Drexrus J£0 Years Aco. 


Tne caze which ia agitating not only France but the 
whule civilised world at the present time is an instunco 
of the old saying that history repeats itself. 

The Dreyfus case, say those who Ike to pose as Leirg 
well-informed,is unique ; France herself kas never sbown 
the world anyth'ng as terrible as the state .of thine 
dieciozed within tie ard year or so. But the fact is 
that France herself has a parallel c#se recorded 
in her archives; a case so similar in many respects to 
the Dreyfus case that it should be made known cvery- 
where, and especially io those Freuci:men who are 
trying to shut their eyes to facts, and are doing their 
best to prejudze tke trial. 

Oxe hundied and fifty-nine years ago there was born 
a wan who was destined to be a forervuner of Dreyfus, 
in tbat be was to be the victim of the wicked and tn- 
ecrupulous, and to te scent to prison by means of forged 
oe His name was Antoine Dubois dz Pclie- 

arde. 

When Eellecarze was only seventeen, ke entered the 
Royal Bodyguard, in which he remained for abovt a 
year, but Le was not to remain a carpet soldier. He 
thirsted for war; he wished to use his sword on the 
fces of his country; so he succeeded in effecting an 
exchange and lecume a cornet of Hussars in 1758, when 
he was only eight-en. 

A few years afterwards Bellegarde’s troubles began. In 
the position he occupicd it became his duty to look after 
certain matters pertaining to the War Department, and 
it wes not long hefore his honest s- ul was sickened by the 
know'edge tkat tke whole administration was corrupt 
from top to Lottom. 

He found swindling contractors selling wood-ashes 
to tke War Department for gunpowder, just as their 
descend::nts have ro'd useless swords and bayorets to 
our own War Office. 

When De Bellegarde pred his exposure of these 
malpractices before the Comte de Muy, who at that 
tine cccupied tke post of War Minister, he e: ed 
that Marshal of France to immediately order an 
inquiry, Lut to his su the Minister and tke 
chie‘s cf the Department frowned upon him, and 
as good as told him to mind his own business and 
not be officious. The fact was that the chiefs were 


that was not a difficult matter wLere 0 many were con- 
cerred. 


Esterbazy of the Dreyfus case of 120 years 
The trl tock peed te ‘ite 
cou'd do he was condemned. 


Rennes—degradation, drumming out of tke army, and 
imprisonment for bis natural life in the galleys of 


Comte de Muy died, and his 
Place was filled the Prince de Monvkeres The 


lore the new Minister; but Mont! avis wan too 


F 
gr 
E 


ay compere in colving this bat no one J 
recognised the ’ the man who in griting it alwolutely correct. ‘The solution is | , France was at war B: 
60 ly to at as ws: wou 
tod tnamemstocin telan renin f mh $6 beesk: ab the tose: || Sellouncerten oe facts obtained by Madame de Bellegarde would show 
tien in Park Lane—had made out the Mordaunts, and had | 1. Number 1. up the army in such a light that it would ing about 
in the various expeditions she had made | 2. Because it is the only “ one” bound to “ get it.” the most serious consequences—no, it was to be 
with Lisa to Rosenberg’s, in the Palais Royale. The compotitors whose attempts are most marly ccrreet | thought of! The might be innocent, but he 
“ They have answered to the I put upon them, and | are: must remain the cloud for the sake of the 
petty smartly,” pes his sess { wy as he caw | Mr. Henny J. Butt, 222 Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, | country. So he turned a deaf ear to the wife's 
leave 's this last time. “U; Tam much | W., whose attcmpt runs: and instituted a great State lottery to dis- 
mistaken, Hermione aoe raleiog money ane as 1, Number 1. tract the attention of the people. 
T advised. I shall soon know that for certain, for Lisa will | 2. Because it is the “ one” bound to “ get it.” Three more years passed wearily, and then came 
come or send to my hotel. What an ass I was not to insist Mise Giaprs Dunsan, 24 South Vil'as, Camden another change in the W: department. The 
Raceseey fincas een ee ae See — ml runs: Biron, another Marshal of France, became War Minicter 
increasing it w once finger tho‘ nee um ° . q 
It was di handed over to him that evening, the whole 2. Because that Land is the lucky “one” which is and to him went Madame Lacie with all the proofs that 
eum, im person. She gavo it with a very bad grace, | “ Lound ” to “ got it. laboriously gathered d four years. The 
pear A declared they could do no more. ‘The prize of five pounds has, therefore, been divided | Duc de Biron was a man above his upright, and 
“So you've said once already, and I know what such lics | betwoen these two com a | With a horror of just such a man as one can 
are worth,” answered the Baron with a sardonic grin. Gdeasesnope han been O02 G6 Gil Usbes whe saond Geuecc| imagine would the about j being 
“ However, I shall lenve you alone for a bit it will | as correct, and gave the reason: “ Because it is tound | done the heavens fall. caw that a great 
dapend the luck I have, and I mean to try that before | to get it.” Tile fo mob quills arcsueh,. on theos ave cote had done, and be ordered a fresh trial. We 
the Sout. It’s ages since I saw a board of green cloth | bound to get it; but Number 1 is the on'y “one,” tay When, Lies 4 the Coast of Conudion nei roles 
ig po ee Frnt to Sct, it. Out of the other numbers selected, | Pioquart. 
Baron intimate acquaintance with Paris. | Number 7 seems to have been wourite, because Bellegarde came home Dreyfus done, 
So cud, the tore eaten te aera go, toms ond apport a dys Bnd, cai oot nd any wu, ed ecu Geena ne Thanks his devoted 
when in funds—when fortune had not entirely deserted him | that has not “ dropred a line about che note ita nn oceans nik eraahies 
Mi. A. P. is edited by Me. T. P. O’Connce, MP. 
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'** Only One Left.” 


Ir you walk into any house or school where a crowd 
of boys are in the habit of eating at the same table, one 
little iarity of human nature may be noticed b 
any critical observer. At varying stages of the meal it 
will lappen that a solitary piece of bread-and-butter or 
cake will repose on one of the serving plates, and as sure 
as this happens a simultaneous desire to possess it will 
spring up in each boyish breast. A cozen hands will 
concurrently reach out for the coveted morsel, only to 
recede amid smothered sighs of ber dear i as ore 
lad, luckier than the res‘, carries off the prize. 

At the time this happens each diner may know that 
there is a plentiful supply of the same edible, which can 
he had for asking but makes no difference. It is 
the “ last piece” that bas all the attraction, a desire for 
which Potking else will satisfy. 

This characteristic of boy, and girl, life is well known 
Lut that the same trait exists in “the children of a 
larger growth” will not be as readily admitted. Shop- 
keepers, however, know that it is so, and it is one of the 
idiosynerasies of the human Pl ely they tarn to 
xecount. Go into any small shop and jin ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred you will find a large 
card hanging up containing one solitary bundle 
of small pencils, a box of corn cure, a small bottle of 
scent, or any of the other unnumbered articles which 
are so displayed. All alone the one article rezoses, 
with the marks of the other eleven articles that have 
yone before only serving to emphasise its solitary 
condition. 

At a first pence such a condition of things seems 
natural enongh ; but if the “last one” is bought, and 
the purchaser cares to return in an hour or £0, another 
“lasé one” will be found replacing that cariicd 
away. 


Such an experience befell P.W. recently, and on 


inquiring the why and wherefore of the | plagtesges a 
food of light was thrown on the subject by the s:op- 


man, 

“It's a trick of the trade,” he remarked, “if I hung 
a new card up there with every space filled up, I 
should never sell any of them. But if I only put one 
on the card, it seems as if half the people want that. 
It’s human nature, I think; they just want that one 
because it’s the last and not beciuse they think it must 
be an article that sells well. I used to think it was that, 
Lut as an unknown article will, under such circumstances, 
go off in preference to one of great reputation, I am 
certain it is the ‘only one left’ dodge that does it. Any- 
way, the makers think so, for a lot of firms now supply 
an extra card with only one on and properly soiled to 
aid in the deception. Anyway, it pays.” 


INSURANCE 


FOR 


WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


SPECIAL TO “P.W.” REACERS. 


Tt POUNDS will be ena teaan, OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 

QUARANTEE COR Ltd., of 40 to 44 Moorgate 
Street, London, E£.C., to the heir or assign of any person, over 
Bl feet of age a d under 65, who dies within six weeks os the direct 
aud so'o result of an accident sustained with'n the limits of Great 
Britain and Ireland, whi'st in the formance of his or her usual work, 
provided that the following conditions are complied with : 


of the 

PATAL ACCIDENT INGURANCE COUPON (which aprears each 

= in P.W.) for at least twelve cons c itive weeks immediately befo:e 
ac: iden‘ 


t. (See below also.) 
2. The statement of claim on his or her behalf, 


. rhe s by the 
twelve coupons, mrst reach the Head Office of T Ocean 
Corporation as above within seven days of the fatal termination of 

ace 


2. Together with the statem:nt of claim ond the coupcns must aleo 
he forwarded a ccpy of the ceath certificato and a written guarantee 
that the coupons were actually filled in and signed by the deceased. 


4. Only ore claim can be accep‘ed in respect of each death. 

&. The <ccision of the Director: of The Ocean Accident 
and averentae ee paar de! the Lat ger of the 
m0) a when once payment been claims 
as to its d'sposal can be considered. apr J 


oat the, avent of hs fer being withdrawn, no claims for 
eevidents takin; after : piratio -k from the issue 
Of the last eousee can be conshdione’. . Sort - 
S-ccial Ix sureaces are offered of £1 for three signed Coupons 
— peer ogi issues of the psper immed.a‘ely preceding the 
ccide. ° 


er £5 ier fan 
ccntitions to the above. six signed Coupons, unter similar 


erie penned shelter the See a mabe 
. the en 8 ent 2: warantee 
Limited Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 & 8. nar 


The yorsession of this coneen is admitted tobe the payment ofa i 
under Bcé. 83 of the Act, print of the Act can be seen eon 
the eaid Corporation, 


Pw. Pw. 
FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON. 


SEPT. 16th, 
- 71899, 


Toe 


* ADOTOBB 0... 0..sorsesercrssororeseeseccecceozesseeseeoeee 


oeenssesccoboncee® 


Covcercorerveovevsssvecocosseessecscosoooceeeeeesees 


AGE BEX BIFEBDEBY..00......0:00.ernive 


See Back, Pw. 
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Holiday Adventures and Excite- 
ments. 


ConcERNING A Few PEopLtE WHO Have Set Ovr on 
Bank-HOLipAys On A TOUR OF PLEASURE AND 
Have Mer Wirn Srrance ADVENTURES AND 
ExcireMENts. 


Iw one sense of the word we ought to congratulate 
ourselves upon the fact that there are but four Bank- 
holidays ayear. We asked our readers recently to send 
along any adventures or startling experiences which 
they might have had on public holidays, and from what 
has come to hand it wou'd scem that whilst one half 
the world have lecn enjoying themselves, the other 
portion were having abont as unpleasant a time as it is 
peer toconceive. It is nlmost sufficient to break the 

eart of an ordinary individual to read of some of the 
melancholy escapes and escapades of pleasure-seekers. 

We have selected some «f the mest interesting 
records sent in. Names of winners appear on page 173. 


A Refreshing Adventure. 


I went, in company with two chums, for 1 trip to 
Pitlochry, in the Highlands of Perthshire. After doing 
the “lon3” of the place wo went out to sce the Pass of 
Killiecrankie and the famous “ Soldicr’s Leap,” a mass of 
rock overhanging the River Garry. While seated cn this 
rock toying with my stick, the latter elipped from my hand, 
and, endeavouring to catch it, I slipped over the edge of tho 
rock into the ecething foam. Fortunately I could swim, so 
I got to the bank again with no furthcr mishap than a 
ducking and my new summer suit destroyed. Scmehow or 
other the scenery seemed le s romaxztic to me afterwards, 


‘*He Who Laughs Last——” 


Tue cottage was a thatched one, 
The outside old and mean; 
Yet everyone within that cot 
Believed us wondrous green, 
They bolted with our butter, 
They bolted with our ham; 
The flies got in our cugar, 

The wasps get in our jam. 
Our Locts were never blackened, 
Our beds were never made; 

The dinners ncarly killed us, 
Their mem'ry ne'er will fade. 

We bore it with a patience 
Quite worthy of a Job; 

But when we dia a moonlight flit, 
We owed them thirty “ bob.” 


Perhaps He Deserved It. 

I witty ever remember my holiday experience at South- 
port last summer. Escorted by a young lady, we paid a 
visit to a restaurant for dinner. I had not been in long 
before I was confronted with another of the fair sex, who 

ve me a sound tongue Inshing which shook my nerves 
some time. A few minutes clapsed when another came 
in with the same result, only, in addition, ehe threw a 
knife, inflicting a nasty cut on my hand. Matters waxed 
hot, and I decided to clear out, but had not proceeded far 
when I received the contents of a basin cf soup. I need 
hardly tell you that these young ladies wero old sweet- 
hearts of mine, and had in years gone by visited the same 
restaurant in my company. No more Scuthport holidays 
for me. 


Locked-Up. 

On the eve of last Bank Holiday I was standing at the 
Great Northern Railway Staticn, Pelfast—like a gcod many 
others—for merely idle curiozity. A band was expected 
from Londonderry by the 8.35 train. Immediately on its 
arrival a rush was made by a number of roughs at the 
bandemen, and it was evident to me there was going to bo 
ariot. ‘Ihe police mace a charge along the street, and I, 
with several others, bolted, and ran into the arms of a 
policeman, who promptly took me to the police station, 
where I was kept till I appearcd before the magistrate next 
morning (Bank Holiday). It was late in the day before I 
was liberated along with a few others. It was a sorry ex- 
amg to me, but it will be a Ieszon to keep out of 
crowds, 


An Exciting Fishing Experience. 

Mysetr and a friend had enjoyed a good day’s sport 
“pouting” in West Bay. At dusk, when about to return, 
wo were dismayed to find that our anchor was fast in the 
rocks, und that the rizing tide had lifted our boat till the 
painter was stretched to its fullest extent, and the chain 
end sipped too far into the sca to allow us to cut the ropo 
connection. We pull. d the boat in all directions to no 
purpose, and darkness was rapidly coming on, and the tide 
was still rising. Our only chance was to cut the ring bolt 
right out of the boat. After a lot of hard work with our 

knives we this, otherwise we might have been 

wned, as it was then quite dark and no help near. 
However, our unpleasant experience ended at the cost of 
painter, ki'lick, and beat repairs. 


ees 


Fresh Herring and Ozone. 


Bayrx Howspay saw my husband, children, and self 
embarked for R: in search of ozone, fresh , and 
enjoyment. We duly arrived. In the evening we-hired a 


boat and pulled out to sea, husband , children 
ea cal Wing mek maces ca eee By one of 


r 

the only two oars was lost. Away it went, so did wo—adrift. 
With one oar we could do nothing, so calmly waited everts, 
while the ebb tide drifted us rapidly away. No other boats 
were rear to assist us. About two in the morning we mado 
out a vessel ahead, apparentty at anchor. The way my 
husband yelled “ Ship ahoy ” was startling, and the kiddies 
and I chipped in until at last a lusty “Hallo!” eame in 
reply. They saw we wero in trouble and camo to us in 
thir dingy, towed us to tho luggcr, and soon had us all 
safe on board their vessel, which was then engaged herring 
fishing. The fishermen were most kind, but I shall never 
forget tho sinell of that logger, which kas given me enough 
of fresh herring to satisfy me for the rest of my life. 


’ Headlong Into the Hold. 


Wuen cycling in South Wales on Bank Moliday I struck 
a little town, Cown whose precipitous Hizh Street | lost 
control of my machine. At the bottom the road turned 
sha ply to the left, ro [ stecred into a narrow Jaie that led 
uicre diiectly ahead, cnly to tind myself the next minuto 
dashing on the quay, where a coal barge was being Iden 
from some trucks, the men carrying the coa} up & narrow 
plank on to the vessel. > of faneying a ducting, I headed 
for this plank, and the next moment twntted headlong into 
the hold among the grimy cargo. Before I could recover 
my wits, a sack cf coal was cmptied in wpen me by the 
men, whe had not observed my sudden entry. Fortunately 
no bones were broken, and lovking for all the world like a 
chimney-sweep, I dashed for the nearest inn, from whence 
T ecnt out for a new suit cf clothes, preparatory to entrain- 
ing with a battered machine for home. 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


SOSSCSOOOOSSOOOOSD 


£100 FRIZE AWARDED EVERY WEEK, 
OR 
£50 IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


if between now and the clese of the football season any one 
competitor wins the kundred fcends prize in full three times 
consecutively we will make him a further present of 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


POOOSOSSCOCOOOOOSD 


The football matches named bel. w will te ylayed on Saturday, 
Feptemler 16th. ‘lo the cemy etitor who names the correct result of all 
thesc watckes we will the sum of ONE HU} DRED POUNDS, 


Tf no com) etitor gives all the rceults FIFTY POUNDS will be paid in 
Conso'ation Gyts, 


GOSS COO SOSOOOOCOD 


FOOTBALL PRIZES of £1,C00 and £100 and 
WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 


Feotball Coupon No. 3. 


Matchcs to be played on Saturday, Segt:mber 16th. 
Crots ort which you consider will be the losing club. Fora draw 
don’t cross out either. 
1 Blackburn Rovers v 
3 Bury v 
5 Derby County v 
7 Everton v 
9 Glossop v 
1 Notts County 
13 Stoke 
15 Sunderland 
17 Shefficld Wednesday 
19 Woolwich Arsenal 
21 Grimsby 
23 Lincoln City 
25 Leicester Fosse 
27 Millwall 


29 Queen's Park Rangers 


2 Newcastle. 

4 Manchester City. 

6 Sheffield United, 

8 Aston Villa. 
10 Notts Forest. 

v 12 Wolverhampton Wand. 
v 14 Preston North End. 
v 16 Burnley. 

v 18 Bolton Wanderers. 

v 20 Burslem Port Vale. 

v 22 Walsall. 

v 24 Gainsborough Trinity. 
v 26 Burton. 

v 28 Gravesend. 

v 30 New Brompton. 


ENO asics sssonpescansespcisin asses she ci . 
Address 


Ooeeec ces eoreccceorerercererecccereseneee ses, 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
Doeececccsoooooce 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 

Couyons may be sent either from P.W. or Pastimes, -{n t 

ayer will _——o Mey reseg hints an fe pomp side is line Pie 

obody must enter for competition ill abid: 
Fistor’ decision as final. ie oy e ee ee 

coupons inust reach us no in Saturday, September 16th, 

first rost. Any envelore becrirg a postmark it th, ‘vida: 
September 15th, will be disqualified nanan ENS 
Comy etitors should cut out the above couron, score itas directed, 
put their neme and oddress in the space provided, and send to 
* FOOTBALL No. z Pearson's Buildings, Weorietia Street, W.C, 
All coupors cre at ecnders’ risk, and if th astray, f 
ever cattaa: we do nct accept responsibilit ed sai enon wate 
Se ere ain te at nag cir binge ig to the; 

° ze Ww © tent to any post-office, refre:bmcnt 100me, «Fr 
other place at which letters are called for. Att bearing s1 
addresses will be diequalified. ii pel eerie 
It must be trken asa condition of the competi 
competing 


ft fF pe 


? = 


'r attempts, 


2 ticm that any? 
therein agrees to abide by the Editor's final deta 


Peeeeoeecosoooce 
You should gct the football coupon in Parts: . 
simplest thing of the kind. You have one forecast tear wel pe 
my have peed 7a inane like at one penny a time with this 
rprising Ze, you may make nine tom 
six and eighteen for one shilling. 7 een caps bee 


copy ‘ASTIMES Contains a coupon available f. 
pa poet here is no need for you to send a shilling to Cofeen cates 


of twenty cou un ess you to do It 
save the trou of letter wri i to buy a copy Bef Jrmccte Hs 
coupon for just as many attempts ab you care to make, 


M. A. P. is the paper for the home, train, and seaside. 
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Sixteeat: lfastsimeat. 


SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 


Tue Man wHo Mave His Mossy ovr OF THE 
Svinsino Feame. 


A wan of whom it can be said that “he would make 
light of discussions on taxation, and would say that he 
would yay tke national debt,” onc may be sure was 
either poverty-stricken or immensely wealthy. Those 
living between the delectable extremes are piven to 
looking upon taxation and the national debt with con- 
siderable respect, if not with reverence. Richard 
Arkwright feared neither Cebt nor taxaticn, for his 
fortune loomed large among the fortunes of his day. 
This he made by shrewdness, and using to its utmost 
his active brain. 

By descent his title to become a man of great wealth 
was clear. All his forebeara were poor. He was a 
“Lancashire lad,’ being born at Preston two da 
before Chrictinas in the year 1732, and as he was the 
youngest of thirteen children born to parerts in meagre 
circumstances, lis carly-cay attentious received could 
not have been very great; but how great or bow little it 
is now impossible to say, for but scanty recorda of Ark- 
wright's early life are to Le found. 

His educition at least was sadly neg'ected, for after 
he had reached the age of fifty yeais, and when fume 
and prosperity were his, he set himself diligently to the 
task of acquiring a knowledge of English grammar, 
studying an hour each d«y, and devoting a second hour 
to practising penmanship and improving his ortbo- 


y- 

During the first half of the seventeenth century 
education with the poorer people was a luxury, not, aa 
it is looked upon now, as one of the first of necessities, 
and the boy who would get on was obliged to cepend to 
a great extent on self-teaching. Arkwright, as early as 
the matter could be arranged, 


Was Apprenticed to a Hairdresser, 


and while working away at his trade received lcssons 
in reading from an uncle who took a particular 
interest in the lad. He also managed to get away from 
work to study at a night-school during the winter 
months, and a boy who showed such persistency in 
obtaining information and cultivating his mind may be 
presumed to have succeeded to a ter extent than 
one who had education forced upon him. 

About the year 1750 the young bairdresser removed 
lo Bolton, most likely to set up for himself, seeing that 
he was ever of a pushing character, and in Bolton, in 
the year 1755, he married his first wife. She must have 
ied soon afterwards, for in 1761 he was married a 
second time, his second wife’s name being Margaret 
Biggins, who brought him a neat little property valved 
at something like £400, so that the enterprising barler 
was able to engage an assistant, “2 workman from 
Leigh, especially skilled in making the strong country 
wigs then in ral use.” Even in those days, now £0 
long gone, the gentile art of making false hair look like 
real was in vogue, and the ladies of the eighteenth 
century were perhaps much more keen in acquiring a 
colourable imitation to enrich their natural lucks than 
are those of tke present day. 

Arkwright by some means got knowledge of a way 
hitherto unknown of dycing hair by chemical action, 
which he saw to be of great value; and with the means 
that bis wife had brought him at his disposal, he 
resolved to make good use of his invention. Leaving 
the shop in the hands of his assistant, he started out 
asa buyer of human hair, attending all country fairs 
round abcut where the younz lasses of the countryside 
attended to take eervice. 

From these wanderings of his the inference is that he 
bought hair. Perhaps it waz one of 


The Sources of Income to Servant Girls, 


the growing of hair and selling it to barbers and wig- 
makers! However that may be, he, Arkwright, 
frequented the fairs for the Eorpose of securi 
hair to dye, aud this necessitu a great eal of 
travel, and travel develops the mind as well as 
sha the wits. Shrewd man that he wus, he saw 
that he bad need of all his wits if he was to get on in 
the world. The wig business had already begun to 
decline. People who formerly would not have dreamed 
of appearing in public wigless were now beginning to 
discard that absurd head-covering. and tl:e bairdresser’s 
source of income was proportionately lessened. 

In the early sixties of the eighteenth century the 
spinning of thread for cotton fubrics was all done by 
hand. The spinning-wheel, picturesque, practical, but 
painfully slow, snored its song in almost every cottage 
in Lancashire, painfully twirling the threads that were 
to Le woven into fabrics for which Lancashire 
has long becn famous. Inventions in weaving 
had been made, inventions in carding, too, 
that created a demand for thread tightly spun. which 
demand the cottage spinning-wheels were unable to 
satisfactorily fill, and looms were idle from want 
ra are = gaat a g in circles of 
industry before being . At this time Arkwrigh 
ptr He 

ere he in with a -maker named Kay, to 
whom Ackwright gave the making of his first attompt 
at solving the inni is a great 
uncertain’ 


d-spinning. There 
ty as to whether this spinning machine was 


HOW MEN HAVE MADE MILLIONS: Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


really a child of Arkwright's fertile brain, or whether 
he got hints of an attempt made by a workman named 
Highs, who resided in Leigh, and who had employed 
Kay to work on much such a machine as Arkwright 
now eet about perfecting. It may be that the neces- 
sity then existing for a quicker way of producing tight 
cotton thre: d put the same idea into two minds, or it 
may be th:t :e chance of Arkwright employing the 
same meclzenic, Kay, as Highs had to wor« on his 
machine, caused the two to more alike than they 
othe: wise would Lave been; or again it may be that 
Arkwright had no thought of a thread-spinnin 
machine at all until Kay informed him cf Highs’. 
Whatever b> the truth—and the matter was thrashed 
out in the law courts on many a long diay—it seems 
certain that Highs, the inveu!or of the spinning jenny— 
calied after Lis Caughter Jenny, 2 quick-fingered 
spiuner—did contemplate and v-ork upon a spinning 
machine some time before Arkwright commenced; that 
he did employ Kay, who afterwards vis Arkwright’s 
right-hand man; and tkat if witnesses testimony is to 
be believed the two spinning machines were remarkably 
alike and worked on the same principle. But cs 
against these circumstances it a:net be told that Highs 
apparently abandoned Lis invention, nor did he even 
keep a model of it, wheres Arkwright finished and 
perfected his spinning iachire, g:t it financed, set up 
and working, and—stolen. 

The history of lis endeavours {o get morey and 
time to perfect his idea, and then to induce others to 
accept the invention when its practicability was proved, 
is a most intercating ope. As with many a d thing. 


Tke Work of Inventing it was Trivial 


compared with the patience and heartburns needed to 
get it onthe market. 

First of all, it will be as well to give a pithy descrip- 
tion taken from the ‘Dictionary of National 
Bi phy” of the invention. from which Arkwright 
made a yreat fortune, and which placed Lancashire 
at the Lead of c.tton world: “It was much move than a 
mere development of the o!d liund-wheel. It implied 
the pplication of a new principle, that of spinning by 
ro!lers; und in the delicate adjnetment of its various 

rts, and tke nice regulation of the different mechanical 

‘orces calle] into operaticn, so as to make them properly 

subcrdinate to the accomplishment of one purpose, we 
have the first adeyuate example of those beautiful and 
intricate mechanical contrivances which have trans- 
forined the whole character of the manufacturing 
indust:ics. 

“Te spinning-frame consisted of four pairs of rollers 
acting by tooth and pinion. The top roiler was covered 
with Jexther to enable it to take huld cf the cotton, the 
lower one fluted longitudinally to let the cotton pass 
throngh it. By one pair of rollers revolving quicker 
than another. the rove was drawn to the requisite firm- 
ness for twisting, which was accomplishcd hy spindles 
or flyers placed in front of each set of rollers. The 
original invertion of Arkwright has neither been super- 
ceded nor substantially modified, although it has, of 
course, undergone var.ous m‘nor improvements.” 

To begin with, Arkwright sect Kay to work to make 
the model as they toiled on. The barber, determining 
to bend his whole energies towards accomplishing the 
task, sold his business and removid to Preston. How 
poor he must have been ia pore by the records of the 
election that took place at Preston in 1763. 


It was a Very Hot Fight, 

voters were at a great premium, «nd every available 
man was hurried to the poll by one side or the 
other. As the voting proceeced it wus eeen that the 
Gifferent candidates were almost cqual in numbers of 
fotlowers, and the search for each burgess that had net 
recorded hia vote was very exciting und keen. At length 
“ Arkwright the barber” wasfound, dreased in tatters, 
and too much ashamed of his clothes, or lack of clothes, 
to ventare to the poil-booth. 

In those days little matters such as buying a new suit 
for a man were not allowed tostand in the way of secur- 
ing a vote. The new clothes were promenade “ Arkwright 
the barber " shed his old ones, and got into his new and 
duly recorded his vote with the best of them. This new 
suit eo providentially come upon enab'ei him to do 
more then record his vote: it enabled him to s2e those 
who might be of great use to him in the matter of his 
invention, and to present the prosperous appearance 
that goes such a long ie in matters commercial. 

When he had eatisfied himself that his contrivance 
of rollers, wires and brasses would really work if he 
could but get it put together 

He Laid Bare His Scheme 
to Mr. Atherton. of Warrington, a machine-maker, and 
asked him to build after th> plans prepared. Mr. 
Atherton was willing to do eo if Arkwright would 
satisfy him as to where the money for payment was to 
come from. The ex-wigmaker conld rot luce the 
“ wherewithal,” and eo Atherton declined; but in order 
to encourage one eo enthusiastic and bard-up as Ark- 
wright, be placed one of his workmen, a smith and 
watch-tool maker, under Arkwright’s orders, to do as 
re, eee on ee 
e framewor r and all the 

-: able Kay created the eben nee 
am read putting of this 

first epoch-ma machine. The Sat taken to 
Preston, a friend of means was induced to join in the 
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eckeme, and, to be sure, the utmost secrecy was main- 
tained by all. In a room ofa small house the conspira- 
tors set up their engine for the spinning of innocent 
thread, but it was not long ere the neighbours began to 
hear ttrange roie2s at strange boors issue from this 
building. Besides, there were many goings-in and 
cominge-out by the mysterious barber and his fo!lowers, 
and iu a ebort time the suspicions of the worthy 
neighbours were very eer excited. 

Folk kept watch and told of the queer things that 
they had seen, others listened and were ready to swear 
thant they heard cerious dronings and hummirga. 
Putting one thing on top of anotber. there could be no 
doubt that Arkwright, Kay, and the others were in 
league with the devil. Some, more brave than cthera, 
a'lowed themselves to be hvisted on their neigh!.ours’ 
shonlders to squint in through the closely-covered 
window, and excitement ran co high that at ore time 
the people threatened to break in. When the machine 
proved itself capable cf doing what A:kwright expccted 
of it, the strange noiscs ceased und the excitement 
cooled. It is said that the house in which thcse 
myster'ovs doings took place in 1763 still stands, it 
having been 

Converted into a Public-heuse 
called the “ Arkwright Arms.” 

The energetic barber, poor and all as he was, secured 
one good friend. This was Mr. John Smal!ey, of Preston, 
a liquor merchant and painter. Smalley was possessed 
cf capital and, what is us valuable in most cuses, per- 
ception, and wken he saw the epinning machine at work 
in the tiny pzriour of the cottage he realised that there 
stood an engine destined tv supply a want most 
seriously felt in Lancashire. 

He encouraged Arkwright, fornisked funds, and 
finally, wlen the machixe was thorough!y fit, he entered 
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into p2rtnership with Arkwright and built a spinning- 
mill “ between Hockley and Woolpack Lane,” in Not- 
tingham, whither Arkwright had gone, believing Not- 
tingham a more suitable centre than Preston ; Be his 
business. It was a quaint mill, this first one ; to compare 
it with the great mills of Lancashire which to-day 
exist, is to compare a Thames barge to an Atlantic 
liner. To be sure the day of the steam engine had not 

et dawned, and Arkwright’s great invention was 

yiven by horse power. In this state he worked away 
fora time without great success. The power proved 
unsatisfactory, horses were expensive engines, and 
besides he found that in order to expand he must have 
water-power. : 

His spinning machine attracted no particular atten- 
tion ; in fact, the chances are that he tried his best to 
confine the knowledge of the invention to a; few as 
possible, so as to ensnre against infringement of his 
patent. But he soon became in need of cap‘tal, and 
after having it promised him by a banker, only to be in 
the end dis.ppointed, he was so fortunate as to enlist 
tne sympathy of two gentlemen who were joint owners 
in a patent for the making of ribbed stockings—Mr. 
Reed, of Nottingham, and Mr. Strutt, of Derby. Mr. 
Strutt was greatly struck by the ingenuity of Ark- 


wright’s inventioz, and on the strength of it took the | 


ex-barber into partnership. 

The three erected a mill in Derbyshire where un- 

limited water gave them all the power that they could 

ibly want. However, it was one thing to m:ke good 
threid and quite another to induce the Lancashire 
manufacturers to touch it. They looked askance at 
anything in the share of yarn that did not come off the 
spind'e of the spinning-wheel by which the grand- 
mothers had sung the old song of shell-backel con- 
servatism. 

Hawk it about as he might, Arkwright could 
not sell the product of his great invention. Mill-men 
saw all sorts of faults in it, or if they could not find the 
faults actually existing they prophesied dire things and 
quite made up their walees that the stuff was of no 
earthly use, indeed, that it was a danger to the trade. 
The partners of Arkwright had gone to serious expense 
over the head of the invention, and it was urgently 
necessary that some return should be forthcoming and 
that quickly. So the enterprising men set to work to 
use their own t! 

Stockings were their first fubric. Arkwright’s part- 
ners, before the ex-hairdresser found them, had 
established a large business in stockings, and were thus 
in the fortunate position of being able to place their 
wares on the market er and to the utmost advan- 
tage to all concerned. e product of Arkwright’s 
spinning machine was much finer and smoother than 
that which came from the wheels manipulated by the old 
and young women of the district. Smoothness, evenness 
of texture in stockings is to be sure a virtue greatly ap- 
preciated, and it took but a short time for the now 
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material to become known in a practical and comfort- 
loving country such as England 's. More thread-making 
machines were added, and as these were driven by water 
power they were named water-frames. And when 
enough machines had been sct up to supply the stock- 
pecs others were built for different papores. 
hread for the manufacturing of calicoes was first 
introduced by Arkwright in the year 1773, and a cloth 
solely of cotton was for the first time produce. in 


| England. But this great change produced a great fight. 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago, England had 
nos begun to think of Free Trade. All but the wildest 
reformers believed it necessary to muzzie most tradea 
for the benefit of other trades, and the woollen 
manufacturers of Lancashire were a very influential 


Cotton stuffs from India had begun to reach the 
shores of England, and, as they do to-day, they met with 
much cordiality from the buyiug public. Their sale, to 
be sure, affected woollen goods, and the woollen manu- 
fucturers resented the intrusion, so successfully, t0, as 
to have douh'e duties placed on the obnoxious iminigrant. 

Not satistied with t ixinz fozeign woven cotton goods, 
these merchants and manufacturers succecded in vetting 

| Arkwright’s cotton goods put on the double duty 
schedule. Arkwright saw his young b:siness crippled; 
but he did not despair—in fact, he dared not, for his 
partners hid invested far too much money in the 
enterprise to allow of any of them “chucking it,” as 
the saying has it. After a heavy and expensive fight, 
he succeeded in being exempted from the workings of 
the Act. This was a very fortunate victory, for In a 
short time afterwards the cotton industry grew into one 
of the greatest and most wealth producing works of 
England. 

e ealarged his mills; h2 and his partners built new 
mills; he pushed his business in every direction, and 
was one of the busiest men in all that part of busy 
England. Checks he certainly experienced, on of the 
rudeat of them happening in 1779. In that year the 
foolish opposition to the ir troduction of machinery broke 
out into violence, and it was not to be expected that 
Arkwright’s mills would be neglected in the mad work 
of destruction. 

A splendidly fitted out new mill of his at Chorley was 
visited by the dissatisfied work- people, end when they 
marched away in triumph the whole place was a pitiable 
wreck. The inventor felt desperately down-hearted over 
the head of this bad business. But still greater trials 
awaited him. Rival mauufactu:e-s began to steal his 
idea. They secretly built spinniny machines, placed 
them in charge of workmen sworn to keep the matter 
absolutely quiet, and were therefore able to dispense 
with both Arkwright’s thread and his “ rights.” 

When the inventor obtained information of these 
underhand doings the culprita boldly asserted that 
Arkwright had no patents, and farthermore that the 
machine was not his invention but that of Thomas 
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‘Highs, already referred to. Arkwright took the matter 


into court, his old co-labourer Kay give evidence against 
him, the special jury found that the invention was not 
sufficiently described in the specification registered when 
the patent was taken out aml Arkwright lost his case. 
Arksrizht moved fora new trial but this waa refused 
and his letters patent were canceiled. This was a 
terrible blow to one who had all along thought himselé 
on firm grounds, but as matters turned out his business 
was in no wise affected. 

The start he had managed to get over all other 
spinn+s his enterprise and push eaab!ed him easily to 
keep. He journeyed to Scot!aud and there established 
milis, he bui't others in Laucashire and Derbyshire, and 
was for miny years undisputed king of the cotton twist 
trade. Wh.en he heard of the steim engine he delayed 
ouly long enough to convince himself that it was a 
workab’e affair before erecting one of Boulton and 
Watt's in his Nottingiiam mill, an the “ water-frame” 
became the “throstle.” Having surmounted a thousand 
difficulties, having acquired wealth such as few men 
of his day possess2d, having made his name famous 
throughout the Midlands, and created a gigantic new 
industry in England, it was only nataral that honours 
should fall to his lot. George II. created him a Knight 
in 1786, and later on he was elected High-Sheriff of 
Derbyshire. 


(Next week: Baron pg Hinscu.) 
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for bottles, 
When Corks are too Large ax them in 


boiling water, when they will become soft and easy to put 
into the bottle. 
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cut for toast 
in the oven 


Alicays Dry Slices of Bread 
before placing on the toasting fork. 
use equal pro- 


For Sewing Machine Oil, portions of salad 


oil and paraffin, and you will be delighted with the way 
the wheels go round. (Reply to InquizeEr.) 
tied 


yew Milk, Put into a Slone Jar, (oo 


tightly, and placed in a steady moderate oven for several 
hours, makesa very nourishing drink, which is neaily 
equal to cream. ten with stewed fruit, or pre- 
serve this is most excellent. 

in a sitting room where 


The Smell of Cigars trereareheary curtains, 
Spbolstered chairs, etc., is very disagreeable when stalc. 
o take this away effectually heat a shovel till nearly 
red hot, place it in a coal scuttle or old plate in the 
room, and scatter on it somes ground coffee. 


~ over Sunday and for 
To Keep a Lettuce geverai days if necessary, 


half fil a shallow pan with clean water, and set the 
lettuce root dowawards in it. Place each lettuce just 
so fur apart that they cannot touch. Chenge the water 
daily and only have just enough to cover the stems. If 
you follow my instructions you will have no more limp 
salads, as you describe. (Reply to BustaRp.) 
Polish for Brass and Copper, Tike three, 
a pound of rottenstone, one ounce and a half of oxatic 
acid, and three-quarters of an ounce of gum arabic. 
These ingredients must ail be finely powdered. Make 
a paste by stirring into tbe dry ingredients one ounce 
and a half of sweet oil, and aa much water as is necessary. 
Apply some of the paste to the brass or copper, and 
polish with a dry flannel or wash leather. 
Putinto 


Wholemeal Gingerbread Cake. “ne 


half a pound of wholemeal and half a pound of white 
flour, a deszertspoonful of baking powder, a teaspoonful 
of ground ginger, and half a teuspoonful of mixed 
spice. Me't four ounces of dripping or lard with half 
a pound of treacle and four ounces of brown sugar, and 
add all to the flour. Mix and add by de an egg 
beaten in a gill of milk. Beat all till bubbles rise in 
it, and then pour into a greased sha!low tin and bake 
for about an hour. Half the tin only, as this cake 


ebould rise very much. 
. The recipe I always use is as 
Chicken Cream. follows, and produces excel- 
lent results: One ounce of but:er, ore ounco of flour, one 
gill of water, half a pound of chicken, une ounce of ham, 
one grain of cayenne, one teaspoonful of salt, quarter of 
a teaspoonful of pepper, two eggs. Chop, nd, and 
rub through a sieve the chicken and ham. m with 
the salt, pepper and cayenne. Melt the butter 
im a saucepan, stir in the flour; add "8 
the water. Allow all to boil, then turn out the 
mixture into a basin to cool; add the chicken 
and ham, mix all Sioconghiy ther, and drop in the 
eggs. Beut all well, and some small moulds (or 
one large one) with tho mixture. Plsce the moulds in 
a sauce-pan, and pour round them as much boiling 
water as will come way up their sides. Cook them 
slowly for half an hour, turn them out on a hot dish, 
and eerve with tomato sauce. (Rep'y to Gruen 
Street.) 
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the pattern of a Dainty 


i 

1 

| this week, in which you 
{ Bcdice to wear with it. 

‘ 


Spread two or three thicknesses of thick Llanket on a 
: and on it Jay a soft clean cloth. Damp a 


and leave for twenty-four hours. Drain the cabbage ona 
sieve and put it in a clean white jar, with allspice, whole 


Select the rcorns and 
To Colour Soups. spices sa Reh to use, 


place in a small basin, cover with hot water, and steep 
on the hob till they are required for the soup. 

For Cleaning Suede Gloves, Piscethemon 
rub with fine oatmeal, renewing the meal as soon as it 
is soiled. Finally, brush it of the surface with the 
cleanest of soft brushes. 

For boiied fowl, use slices 


Dainty Garnishes. of tresh lemon; for boiled 


beef, carrots and turnips. Beetrcot and tomato for 
cold meats; hurd-boijed egg with stewed fish and 
savouries; rol!s of bacon for veal and roast fowls; fried 
croutons of bread for vegetable dishes. 

Peel the potatoes carefully. 


Potato Ribbons. shave them round and round 


in long thin ribbons. Lay in cold water, and then dry 
on a cloth. Fry these in boiling fat till crisp and 
brown, then drain on cooking paper. Arrange a napkin 
on the dish, pile the ribbons high, sift over cayenne and 
salt, garnish with little bits of parsley, and serve. 


When Linen has Turned Yello, 
cut up a pound of fine white ecap into a gallon of 
milk, and put it over a fire in a wash-kettle. When 
the soap has completely melted, put in the linen and 
toil it for half-an-bLour; then take it out. Have rendy 
a lather of soap and water, wash the linen in it, and then 
rinse it through two cold waters, with a very little blue 
in the last. (Reply to DoLputn.) 


Boil these ingredients in a stone jar, 
Chutney. stocd ina Bites pan of boiling water 
till soft enough to mash through a_ colander. 
Ingredients required are three-quarters of a pound of 
apples, two ounces of onions, cne cunce of salt, one 
ounce of garlic, two ounces of stoned and chop 
raisins, three-quarters of a pint of vinegar, balf an 
ounce of ground ginger, cne ounce of mustard seed, 
two ounces of cayenne pepper, and a quarter of a pound 
of brown sugar. The apple should be weighed after 
being peeled, cored, and chopped small. 


Press your Embroidery as Follows: 


cloth. Place the work face downwards on the prepares 
pad, and over it the damped cloth. Use a very i 

on the damped sarface until it ie pectecty dry. A 
steaming is thus produ by which the 
Sebeuidered linen is rendered emooth, und the work 
stands out in full effect. The work should be ironed 
till it is dry on the pad. (Reply to M1Lston.) 


irst pric! 
Tomato Sausages. sont aka Pig rte 
lay them ina saucepan with an equal number of tomatoes 
(sliced), hulf a pint of stock or water, and seasoning of 

rand salt. Let all these ingredients simmer for 
Polt an hour. Then carefuliy take out the sausages 
and arrange on a hot dish. Press the tomatoes through 
a ecve, and retura to the sauce-pan, thicken with a 
d ssertspoonful of cornflour mixed with cold water. 
over the 
read and 


Stir the purée till it Loils, then pour slow! 
sausages. Garnish with fried croitons of 
picces of parsley. 
sss Chooee a fine, closely-grown 
Pickled Cabbage. 73 Sabecge cic jerome 
side leaves off, cut it across in rather thin slices, and 
lay on a dish, scattering ralt over; cover with a cloth, 


pepper, and a little ginger, sliced; pour cold white wine 
vinegar over it to cover it well, and tie closely from the 
air. Care should be taken that this pickle is stored in 
a place. s as eck ealtpetre as yim corer a 
shilling is added to each gal'on of vinegar, the cabbage 
keeps ite colour and retains its crispness to the end. 
e6 : which is both 
A Delicious Cold Pudding inexpensive 
and air ip is prepared as follows: Measure a pint of 
new milk and place all but a emall wineglassful in a 
double sauce-pan. Into the smaller quantity of milk 
mix two tablespoonfuls of flour, adding a = of salt. 
When this is Ea smooth, add it to the boiling milk, 
and stir till all is a Beat the 
yolks of two eggs and w of one, sweeten the flour 
and milk to taste, and let it cool. Graduall 


add the 
and eufficient vanilla essence to 


lavour all 


sugar. Spread 
just kardon ia the 


plac: the ground coffee in a muslin beg, heat the jug 
and pour perfectly bciliug water on it. 
: should nct be used for wrapping 

White Paper aiticles that are to be put le 
Chloride of lime is used for bleaching it, and this will 
destroy the colour of the fabric which it envclopes. 
Whitey-brown or blue paper is best for the purpoae. 

To Clean your Gazogene 1 i nee en 
shake it well, then rinse several times with clear, tepid 
water till all trace of the soda is removed. Pour the 
water into the lower bulb through the funnel sold with it, 


(Reply to J. G., Norwich.) 
of great importance 


A Household Adjunct tor use in sickness, 


to scatter in the room, for sponging cuts. and dreasing of 
wounds is a solution of carbolic acid. Mix to the propor- 
tion of one part to forty of water. This sbould be put 
into a larg? Lottle labelled poison. 

Pound in a mortar 


For Worcester Sauce. half an ounce of 


cayenne pepper, half an ounce of shallots, balf un ounce 
of garlic, and pour over one quart of boiling vinegar (or if 
youhaveit, walnut pickle vinegar). When nearly cold add 
a gill of Indian soy, and bott Cork tightly, and after 
six weeks the sauce will be fit for use. (Reply to 
A. Suitu, Heckfield.) 

Two uceful recipes for 


Furniture Polish. tyis. (1) Put one Gill cack 


of turpentine, spirits of wine, and vinegar into a Lottle 
with one third of a pint of linseed oil ; cork tightly, and 
abake the bottle briskly in order to mix the various 
ingredients thoroughly before using. Dust the furni- 
ture carefully, apply the polish with a piece of eoft, old 
flannel, and rub it well into the wood, and polish off at 
once with a soft duster. If only a small quantity of 
polish is used, the furniture brighten much more 
easily than when the mixture is laid on thickly. 
2) Place two ounces of finely shredded beeswax into a 
jar, adding to it one ounce of yellow soap cut small, 
und enough turpentine to corer. Stand the jar on the 
stove tiil all is melted. When cold the a is 
ready for use, and a little should be applied to the 
farniture, then polished with cloths. 

Mix forty-five quarts of 

ripe blackberries, well 


Blackberry Wine. 


picked and pressed, with ten pounds of good honey and 
twenty-six pounds of strong, bright, moist sugar; boil 
it with locks Mons of soft water and the whites of 
twelve eggs well beaten, until it is reduced to ten gallons, 
skimwing it until perfectly clear. Strain in a tub, and 
let it stand until the next day; then pour it clear off 
the lees and boil it again for thvesquarters of an hour, 
adding the lees filtered twice, and two ounces of ising!ass 
dissolved in one quart of water. Skim well, and put in 
two ounces of Jamaica pepper, Cloves, and best ginger, 
all bruised and tied loosely in a piece of muslin. t 
into your cooler the thin rind of six Seville oranges and 
ore pint lemon-juice ; strain the liquor upon them, stir 
well, and when cool enough work it with one pint of 
fresh yeast stirred well into one gallon of the liquor. 
Cover it up close and let it work five or aix days, taking 
off the top ecum and stirring twice daily ; then strain and 
filter it into the cask, put on the g lightly, keep 
the cask well filled up, and when it has ceased fer- 
menting let a day clapee and add two quarts of French 
brandy and one ounce and a half of isinglass dissolved 
in a little water, and mix with one gallon of the wine 
ten minutes, one ounce of bitter almonds blanched and 
split and six ounces of sugar candy broken small. Stop 


up the , paste ie white p: over it, or coarse 
linen, and plenty tly wetted, over all. 
Keep it two years in a cool cellar, t bottle it, seal 
the corks and keep in bottle 
two then use it. If 
allowed age, it will 
atillimprove. (Reply to Joun 
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“Scott’s Emulsion 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
What to Eat. 


proved beneficial 


in strengthening our baby. It has 
also helped her in cutting her 
teeth.” 


. 


(From a photograph) 


There are many properties in 
Scott’s Emulsion which gre beneficial 
to children when cutting their teeth. 
The hypophosphites of lime and soda, 
for instance, are an aid to digestion, 
food for the nerves, and of great 
assistance in forming the growing 
skeleton structure of the body. The 
cod-liver oil also has a favourable 
effect upon digestion and helps to 
eupply vitality. The glycerine pre- 
vents fermentation and assists in the 
steps toward the final absorption of 
the oil. Consequently, when these 
facts are considered from a medical 
point of ticw, it is easy to account 
for the splendid effects of Scott’s 
Emulsion upon teething babies. 

We emphasise especially this point 
in the following letter : 

“42 Atlantic Road, Brixton, 8S.W., 

“ November 28th, 1898. 

“ Dear Sira,—I havo much pleasure 
in stating that Scott’s Emulsion has 
proved very beneficial in strengthen- 
ing our baby. Being very weak in 
the back, nt the age of nine months 
she could not sit alone on the floor, 


but after one or two bottles of Scott’s 
Emulsion, she was able to support 
herself. It has also helped her in 
cutting her teeth. It has also 
worked wonders with her chest. It 
is very amusing to hear her say, 
‘More, more,’ showing that the 
Emulsion is palatable, as well as 
nourishing.— Y ours very truly, 
(Signed) G. Yearrs.” 

Bless the Babies; they all love 
Scott’s. Emulsion, and they seem to 
know intuitively that it does them 
good. After taking a few doscs of 
Scett’s Emulsion they stop their 
worry and fretting, and go to sleep 
and grow. They get fat and strong, 
and are all curves and dimples. 
Believe the truth of the statements 
of those who have tried it, and then 
try it yourself. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott’s 
Emulsion by sending threepence to 
cover postage to Scott and Bowne 
Limited, Manufacturing Chemists, 
95 Great Saffron Hill, London, E.C., 
and mentioning this paper. All 
chomists sell Scott’s Emulsion, 
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The palate, or sense of taste, is placed like a Food conscience at the very 
entrance gate to the Stomach. Its appointed function is to pass summary judgment 
on the Food presented to it. 

It is true that the sense of taste is somctimes misleading, but in the main 
(especially when aid is furnished to the Digestive Organs by the use of Guy's Tonic) 
mA mene shown by its likes and dislikes, as to what to eat and what to avoid, is 
safe to follow. 


How to Digest it. | 


Ask yourself as to any article of Food. Do I like it? Does it agree with 
me? If you can say Yes! we know of no intelligible reason why you should not 
rtake of such F Rememb:r also that articles that disagree may be frequently 
igested without trouble if Guy's Tonic is used after each meal to mix with the Food 
and help to digest it. 

Diversity and variety of diet are valuable aids to Digestion, and change of 
diet is frequently as refreshing as change of air, especially under the better digestive 
influences which prevail following the use of Guy's Tonic. 

A most valuab‘e point to note is this: When certain articles of Food 
disagree, it is invariably better to lessen the quantity eaten of the article disagreeing 
thun to abandon it altogether. Moreover, consequent upon the use of Guy’s Tonic, 
articles previously disagreving are digested without difficulty, either in the former 
large, or in smaller quantities. Having eaten our Food we have to digest it, and this 
is the modern stumbling block. Most remedies dealing with the Liver and Digestion 
stop short in their benctits at critical periods, after doing a certain amount of good. 
Guy’s Tonic, on the other hand, completes the cycle of its efficacy and ensures the 
cure. 

Briefly speaking, there are two Digestions. The first Digestion arenes 
Food for its journey to the Blood. Converts Food, in fact, from a colloidal to a 
erystallodial form to enable it to travel to the Blood. When first Digestion is incom- 
pletely performed people have Biliousness, Sick Headache, weight and distention at 
the pit of the Stomach, and any of a score of other disagreeable Symptoms. Guy's 
Tonic corrects these symptoms at once by ensuring good first Digestion. It is left to 
Guy’s Tonic alone, to deal as a remedy 
Digestion, or what people mostly know as Assimilation. : 

Second Digestion is the Digestion effected in the Tissues, &c., after the Food 
has been brought to them by the Blood. Digested Food is thus re-digested, and 
converted into living Life, to strengthen and nourish. This Digestion gives new 
Nerve Strength, new Energies, and increased physical Vigour. Being both stimu- 
lative and invigorative of this re-digestion, by reason of the tonic and recuperative 
power it exerts, the use of Guy’s Tonic is naturally restorative and beneficial to 
persons of Weak Digestion, in Ill-health, or who are in any way debilitated or 
subject to Nervous attacks. 

It is to be noted that the real good done is effected by the fact of eating, 
and by the Digestion of the Food eaten. Guy's Tonic, in aiding in the first Diges- 
tion, and later by stimulative and restorative action on the process of re-digestion, is 
exceedingly efficacious and invariably beneficial in practice, in aiding and attaining 
the full completion of natural processes. Hence it gives prompt relief and permanent 
cure when other things fail. 


Can Eat a Dry Crust with Relish. 


Mr. B. W. Horsman, 53 Caledonian Street, Leeds, 

writes as follows : 

“ I have been married twenty years, and for the greater part of 
“that time my wife has suff from Indigestion, and has not 
“been able to eat any other flesh meat excert mutton, and that 
“only sparingly. Sho has tried all sorta of medicines without 
“any lasting results, and one of the leading Doctors in this city 
“told her she would always bs dyspeptic. Her Appetite failed 
“her, and she began to lose flesh. t. came across one of your 
“advertisements in which a similar case was mentioned, and I 
“sent out and got a bottle of Guy’s Tonic. I then got anothcr, 
“and now have the satisfacticn of enying that Guy’s Tonic put 
“her all right; and put her all right; and her Appctite is such 
“that she can eat a crust with :etish.” 

A new size (Six Ounce) Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 
1s. 14d., is now on Sale at all Chemists and Stores. 


A BIG MIGRATION OF ‘SWALLOWS.’ 
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ASKED AnD ANSWERED 


IuporTant To ReapERs.—It will be seen, by reference 
to another pace, that the Football Competition 
bas uguin started. It will also be remembered that we 
have psid thousands and thousands of pounds 
to those lucky readers who have gone in for 
it. In one case we paid a cheque for £1,000. Those 
who have not yet entered should do so. A little 
eSort oa the part of an individual often means a 
for ranes and in the same way nothing comes without 
rying. 


J. Amprosgcends me arather startling question : “ Isn't 
swearing selfish ? "I confess that I have 
never looked atthe matter from that point of view ; 
the fact that the use of bad langnage is not decent 
end serves no useful purpose has been sufficient. On 
first reading the qucsticn, it appears to be the oppo- 
site of the fact; swesr words ore usually scattered 
with such liberality that the idea of eclfiskness dces 
not seem tofitin. But on consideration the selfish- 
bess becomes apparent. Tke user of bad language 
takes no acconnt of the feelings of other people; he 
launches his stock of epithets and anathemas without 
consideration, doing no good to himself and vexing 
and wounding the susceptibilities of those within 
hearing. Yes, swearing is distinctly selfish. 


M. M. says he has a bad memory for things in general, 
yet he can remember un incident that tcok place 
when he was litt!e more tban a laby. He had just 
been placed in a position where this defect is a great 
drawback. He would like to improve his memory, 
but thinks that the “ training” systems are all frauds. 
——————One reason why people have canse to 
complain of a bad memory is that they have never 
mace the least attempt to cultivate their powers. 
With them, the schoolboy’s definition is an actual 
fact—memory is the thing they forget with. 
You may compare it with your arm. If you 
allow that member to remain idle it will lose 
all power; but if you exercise it judiciously you are 
surprised at the strength it develops. So with the 
memory. Peop'e who complain have probably rever 
exercised the faculty; they read, but do not think 
about what they have read; they do not study any 
subject, and in their daily lives there is nothing to 
call forth any effort. ‘The result is just what it would 
be in the case of the arm. You can train your memcry 
with little trouble; take up some form of study, read 
something, and then try to write a summary of the 
subject. These are simple things to do, but very 
helpful. The very position you are in will bring nkout 
an improvement in time. You cannot expcct it to 
become strong all at once. 


8. M. asks if it is a fact that cows yield more milk if 
the milkmaid sings during the procesz. “If <0,” he 
continues, “ what would be the difference in the yie'd 


obtained by the non-musical woman and the maid. 


with a voice like a syren?—I am putting extreme 
cascs."— It depends upon which l:ind of 
syren you mean. In Switzerland ter wey better 
wages to milkmaids with good voices because it is 
believed that the yield is one-fifth greater, and I don’t 
sup’ tat the fabulcus syren could accomplish 
more. But if the voice were anything like that of the 
modern syren that ove Lears at cea, the difference in 
yield would ungvesticnably be very great, and the 
milkmaid’s relations wculd have to hunt for tke 
piecca. 


Tus week Iam offering a solid silver pencil.cace and 
twenty-five stereoscopes to the recp!e who send in the 
most interesting account of some b‘s‘orical object 
which is a sort of “lion” in the town in_which they 
reside. For instance, I believe that in Exeter some 
regalia carried before the mayor in civic procession 
was presented by Ilenry the VIII. All attempts 
aucala be sent in on post-cards to the Lion Ep1Tog, to 
arrive not later than Monday, September 18th. 


«“ HavE you ever noticed,” asks B. L., “that the names 
of the Presidents of the United States and the chief 
statesmen of that great country are British? I 
haven't a list by me uf the former, but all the names 
I can rememter are ceriainly British—Grant, 
Linccln, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, McKinley. 
Among tie statesmen and diplomatists I may men- 
tion two names that will be familiar to everyonce— 
Hay and Woodford. Strange, isn't it?” 
At first thought tbe quection ceemed Ccecidedly more 
strange than the fact ; are not our American cousins 
descendants of Britons? But we are apt to overlock 
the fact that every nationality is represented in the 
United States. Now, why is it that eome of theze 
other nationalities are not among those who have 
been at the head of the great Republic? Only two 
names suggest Cuntinentals—Van Buren and Polk. 
Yet there are wealthy men of Continental cescent— 
Vanderbiit, for inetance—and we can hardly suproze 
that they are so different from other le that, 
pores r) tained riches, bese d do iid oats, resition, 

y correspondent’s questicn sug he adwninistra- 
tive superiority of the Briton and affords food for 


A : se son P” . L. tells me rather a about the use of the 
Is it right to encourage the spirit of emulation?” is | C. me bres! ee 


that has reached me from Pater. “I am 


thinking : 


: lest, but in the ordinary course of things many of 
the scholars cannot be even near the top, as their 
mental aftainments are not equal to the task. Of 
the others, one only can win, and there is probably 
only a mark or two between the first half-dozen. 
What is the result? Disappointment, envy, 
and all uncharitableness among both boys and 
parents; teachers are accused of favouritism, or 
of not baving properly awarded the marks. Would 
it not be better to enccurage everyone to do his best, 
without exciting the spirit of emulation? Yon can 
see the same kind of thing in other walks of life.” 

This is a grave subject. Maipaee as 

emulation is productive cf harm as well as gcod. It 
is emulation—the desire to outdo others—that Icads 
people to risk their lives on the mountains; it is not 
always for enjoyment that they attempt diffcult feats. 

To this spirit may also be traced many mean actions in 

business. Unable to outdo his fellow by fair means, the 

other, in his envy and disappointment, will stoop to 
underhand methcds. On the other hand, it is pro- 

Guctive of much good, and has had not a little to do 

with ourcommercial supremacy. Without some such 

stimulus we are ayt to drop behind. This isa subject 
=pn which I should like to hear the opinions of my 
readers. 


So many alarmist rumours have a 
press, recently, about the alleged coming plague from 
the East into this country, that I would like to advise 
my readers to avoid, if possible, giving serious 
attention to the Rorserapta appearing cn this sub- 
ject. As you will see in an article appearing in 
another part of this number, it is quite an eas 
matter for a person to bring a disease upon bimse!f, 
simply by worrying. There is very little chance of 
the plague in this country among:t people who are 
cleanly in their Latits, from which it may be 
inferred that no reader of P.W. is likely to become 
a victiin. 

F. P. was travelling by train the other day. carryin§ 
with him a brown yortmantean bearing his initials» 
and at one station on the journey, a gentleman got 
into the compartment with « gladstone bag, branded 
with the same initials. At his cestination jC found a 
trunk on the platform, belonging neither to him nor 
his fellow traveller, which curiously enough was 
bearing the lettera F. P. This is certainly 
an awkward coincidence. It’s likely to lead to 
awkward results. 


“Is a man necessari'y untidy Lecaure he does not keep 
his things in what old peop‘e call ‘ app!e-pie order’ P”” 
inquires F. T. “ We have teen married t! months, 
and my wife says that I am untidy, because I stuff a! 
my ties in one corner of my drawer and my collars in 
anotker. The yapcrs on my writing-table st home 
are not neatiy fo'ded and placed in mathemutically 
straizit positions. I say that I can find what I want 
—which is t:ue (generally spcaking)—and that is 
sufficient.” i men who are full: 
occupied, handiness is synonymous with tidiness ; they 
put a thing in a place that is handy, and they know 
where to find it—unle:a the Letter half, or tke office 
attendant, has bcen clearing up. This isnot tidy,from a 
woman’s standpoint, but he hasn't time tofold up and 
docket everything. It it is necessary to have certain 
things in “: pple-pie order,” he prefers that someone 
else should do it, while he—the man of business and 
action—does wore important work. Ladies assert 
that the time thus saved is lost in trying to find some 
paper cr document, which is true often enough to 
mak: the remark strike home. But man’s untidincss 
is to some extent due to the liking for an occasional 
“clear up.” And even the ladies, tidy as they are, 
find it necessary to go in for a “clear up” now and 
then. How's that? 


E. G.—The doulJe vision that occurs at a certain stage 
of alcoholism is due to lack of Larmony in the muscles 
that cont.ol the movements of the sreballe; this being 
caused by the change effected in the rerves by the 
alcoholic pcison. nbie vision sometimes comes 
through ie i er pedis uncarny 
experience of seeing two omni ing pace at a 
short distance from hiw, whereus his coon can 
see only one. A similar, but even more uncanny, 
pil io occura in some cases of squinting; the 
sufferer secs two beads on the body of the to 
whom he is talking, sometimes side by sider and at 
others one above the other. 

I nave received from Mr. Robin Phillipe, of 20 Argyle 
Square, King's Cross, W.C., a bound copy of a manu- 
ecript magazine, entitled Toe AmuatTEuk 8 MONTHLY. 
It is certainly up very artistically, but I really 
can’t un the object in producing a publica- 
tion of this sort. If a perzon’s literary efforts are 
worth reading, they are worth paying for by the 
editors of papers; if they are not worth reading, 
it seems to ue an aim'ess sort of thing to re 2 
copy them out and send them round for friends to 
reale 


——Wit 


d in the daily |. 


ae =icfos 
order for two, and in writing to his wi People, 
asked them to send along “two tailor’s goose.” 
looked peculiar, so he substituted “two tailor’s 
~ geese.” This looked canal he made it “ two 
tailor’s gooees.” As thi worse than.either, 
he finally solved the difficulty by w: : “ Please 
send me by return, one tailor’s goose—and another. 
G. F.—Great Britain is the owner of island 
propert . In addition to the of Man and the 
sane Thiands, we possess more than 5,000 islands 
and islets; some of these are very important strategic 
ints, or profitab’e for trade m but a very 
ees number are mere rocks uninhabite 
Peex has been in a reflective mood; he has heard 
someone eigh over past errors, and gre utterance to 
the old, old wish, “ Oh, if I had my time over again!” 
and it strikes him that it is a foolish wish. - 
So it is, and I venture to say that no one would care 
to have their time over again. They might like to 
have the pleasant portions of it repeated, but not all of 


it. You might like to have some part of your courtshi 
over aguin, but not the cular ten minutes whic! 
followed the discovery the lady’s younger brother 


bad taken a snapshot of you just as you were kissin 
and intended to show it around. The blissful momen 
when you placed your first cigar between your lips 
and lighted it might well be sighed for, but not 
time occupied in getting over it. And if you had your 
time over again it would not follow that you would do 
better; you might act differently, but not more wisely. 
Those who aig for their time over again, wish to re- 
commence with all the wisdom acquired bprvige Ars 
years that have flown; they are not anxious to obtai 
merely a “ repeat order” from Father Time. 

S. C. would like to know if there is any kind of dog that 
does not bark.——_——Yes ; some naturalists say 
three, others four—the Australian dog, the Egyptian 
shepherd dog, the headed dog of Thibet and the 
Chinese edible dog, but I expect that they can on an 
emergency produce something that will do duty for a 
bark. The only kind I know of that absolutely cannot 
bark is the fire-dog. A friend of mine once told me 
that he had barked his shins over a fire , bat in 
tbat instance it was the man that made all noise 
and the dog remained quite silent. 

THE following amounts have been received for the 
Freen Aig Furp: 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,575 2, 9)d. 


OgpixaRny Susscrirrions: 


Result of ‘Fountain’’ Competition, £4 l4s. &d.; 8. C. 
E.F. 0. 8., 1s.; Mrs. W. H. Jones, 10s; Anca, (Gundewtand), fof: 
Teasmuch, Sd. ; Gilbert and Hugh &.; P. E. W., 42; B. 
Stece, (s. $d.; E. E. A. (Erome), 2s. 6d.; H.N., 38.3 
Hugh and Norman, Ss.; E. mp, $8.; J. H., 1s.; W. N 2s. 64.3 

. A. Young, 2s,; Paul a 2 Jones, 1s. 6d.; C. A. 8., 2s. 
Victor Scott, 8; A. £1; Bita (Shanklin), Se.; Mabel MC 
Williams, ts. ie Clapham, od. “Auld Beekie,” Sd.; RB. W., 1s. 64.; 
E. Hainsworth, 5s.; Mrs. P. Notle’s rents, £1 ls,; Witney, 
20. Gd. ; Mrs. Bolan, Se.; Aterdecn, le.; W. Westiak 1s,; Albany, 
Is Cd. Sodan, Hoe. W. BC., lie. Madge and Phyl is. 6d.; C. 
Btoyle, Is. 6d. ; W. 8. W., 18.; A. Green ( bane), 1s. ; F. 0. 
f3.; PW. J., be. Kitty (Leicester), 94.; F. M. 1s 
White, 1¢s. ; C. Wixley, €d.; Denarius (N. Tepl), €d.; E. F., 28. 64.; 
Derbysbire, 5s.; No Time Lik: Childhood, 2s.; Cornish 58.5 
An Irish Sympat » 68.5 M. Lakes, <s.; A Mother, 5e.; Dear 


CoLLECTED: 
J. F. Sumner, 3s.; Sursex Stootball, 6s. 6d. ; H. Wall (rd 


l 


4s. Cd. ; On the (Satton-on-Sea), 13s, 6d.; Midland 

Kooms, New Street Station, Birmingkam, lls. 3d.; Leeson Park and 
Grengegcrwan Church Lad’s Brigade Summer Camp, 6s. 3d.; Miss C. 
Adams, £2 2a. 10d.; BR, Leese, £1 108,; Fanny Browre (Bulawayo), 
£9 K(e.; W. A. Humphries (Wakkerstroon), £3; Railway Clearing 
Ht Pretoria, £2 158. 6d.; Result of held by the Misses 
ae age ig eake, ard Muriel 10s.; B. E. 
Bee se Pletcher eee WE. Gare ae ee cas Jeanle 

elsou, Sa. : 4 c 3 e . . Wishart, 
Maggio W. Gratam, 6.;'B. Eel Gs.'20 A. Heywood Yo ea! 


. 3 er, 
Committee of Contecn, H.M 8 ay pg =) 


F. Bell, Se. 9a.;1Gcn rally Always Do, Se.) L Holman ite. le ss 


Grand P.W. Total, £2,695 17s. Sid. 
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« ean be obtained in Paris at Neal's Lébeary, 248 Rue Rivoli, aad 
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A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWAREED TO EACH PERSCN WHOSE LETTER [S DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 36, ° . 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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12 Smoker: “ Dont light thal again, lry one of ming !” 
. 2°8 Smoker No thanks,old man, I always smoke OGDEN'S 
*“GUINEA-COLD" lo the end _ Theyre worth it! 
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fi” ALLEN FOSTER & CO., \{i 


SOLE MAKERS OF THE 


““ALFOSCO”’ COSTUMES. | 
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AVE YOU USED LILLIE POWDER ? ? 


Because if not 
USE IT AT ONCE, AND OBTAIN AN IDEAL COMPLEXiON. 


Many people have astron prejud ice against the use of Powder 
upon the face—and not without good cause, for the majority of 
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prepared MEDIGATED toilet wder, con ning not only » 9 
elicate antiseptic qualities, but also aseries of SKIN TONIC ee 
and FOODS. | irolhaaaraibar ge solutely bene . som 9 9 
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a e 
ing the bloom and freshness so typical of English’ beauty. 
Ask your Chemist to get it for you. 


Invented by Mrs. LANGTRY. Prepared under the strict supervision of 
Mr. Wa. CLARKSON (Her Majesty's Perruquier.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. BY POST, 1s. 2d. 
BEE TINTS—BLANCHE, NATURELLE, & RACHEL. 
Agenis in Rangeon, United States, France, Greece, etc. 


The Lillie Syndicate (P.W. Dept.), 3 Henrietta St., Strand, London, W.C, 
PPP PPP PPP PP PP P22? 


Why not have Value for Money? 
MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


“PRIZE CROP” 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 
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peice. | Plesse mention 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO., 


The London Manufacturers, #7 GOLDEN LANE, BARBICAN, LONDON, B.C. 


OIF tg Pte Gi tg Iie? 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department,‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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HAS MAINTAINED ITS SUPREMACY 


in the face of the whole world’s competition. Such a record could not be achieved without cause. 
Temporary successes are comparatively easy, but for an article to maintain its popularity generation after 
generation it must appeal to something more than passing fancy. This is the case with Pears’ Soap. It is, and 
always has been, an honest product. Everywhere abroad it has found a place in public favour equal to 
that for so long held in England. Men and women. alike find it good. _and reliable. The man who has 
once tried Pears’ Soap in the form of a Shaving Stick. wants no other; he .takes.it with him on all his 
journeys. The woman who travels and fails to take a supply of Pears’ must put up with substitutes 
until her burning, smarting skin inexorably demands the ‘matchless for the SSTODICAEE: ie 
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GRAND 
THING FOR 
AUTUMN 


Yes, Sir!! “ 


Tortoise-shell | 


Mixture — 
is what I smoke. 


. « It is a mixture of pure Tobaccos, scientifically blended, free from added scent, 
flavouring or sugar, which only spol! the astural aroma of the astural leaf. it difiers 
entirely from avy mee hitherto wi before the public. Give it a trial. Sold ia ! ounce 
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GINGER WINE. 


kets, dad 2, 4, aad 8 osnce Tortolse-shell tias. 
The jib, an bis tins are recommended for keeping the tobacco in good condition, STONE’S GINGER WINE is prepared from the finest Jeninica Ginge: 
Or. ANBNEW WILSON, FRG, sc. sayg ure Toba te ge cnr cgntn og fifi moe heathy and palatable dak.  QUN@ERE is uotod foc its gentle inn 


abs:tutely pure and makes a cool and fragrant smoke." qualities, ani the most coaveniozt form for taking it is STONE’S GING! | 


ae WINE. 
Mansfactared.and W. A, & A. C. CHURCHMAN, IPSWICH, LONDON and NORWICH. Sold by at icadiag Wise Merchante, Stores and Grcere, ot on daught at Burs aad Rejv.shment Bo. 
BiTaBLis#g tp 17 90. 
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All Commuicatio s respecting Advertigemen's shculd be :ant to the Advertisement Department, * PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offiess, HENRIETIA-STR-ET, LONDON, 1 


Ask at cll First-Class Tobaccon'sts, £tores, et:. 
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